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Lewis's Six Days of Creation. - 
"Tn the beginning God created the hea- 
‘Yen and the earth.” What is the meaning 
‘of “beginning” here with reference to a 

leory of creation? Does it mean, as has 
been generally supposed, a literal six days 
“work, of sun-measured time, or is it a sim- 
ple affirmation of a primordial creation, 
leaving an indefinite interval before the 
‘commencement of the six days proper? or 
‘ts “beginning” to be taken here as a creat- 
‘hg operation indeed, yet not the first crea- 
tion, but ah “elimination,” rather a « de- 


. “yelopment’’ out of matter, or created 


@ntities” already existing ? 
“* ‘This last is what we understand Profes- 
‘gor Lewis to teach in the work before us, 
ind upon this theory, as well as some other 
‘things in the learned, and in some respects 
‘admirable production, we propose a few 
‘animadyersions. 
"We are not now to dissent, however, 
‘from the Professor's leading view of the 
‘duration of time, intended by the Hebrew 
“Word ‘tised for day in this connection. It 
“fs certainly sometimes used for a period of 
“{udefinite duration, and may be so here. 
~ ‘Nor do we aim in this notice at other ob- 
“Jeotions to the book which have been ad- 
‘vanced with unwarrantable severity, as we 
‘think, by some reviewers. We do not even 
‘surmise a conscious tendency to infidelity, 
‘naturalism, or even Swedenborgism in our 
‘author. We feel bound to credit his re- 
‘peated asseverations to the contrary of all 
this. Whatever effect the reading of this 
‘work might have on other minds, (and we 


) not without our fears here,) we have 


Sena the author too well to doubt fora 
‘moment his honest conviction of the autho- 
‘ritative inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
‘determined adherence to whatever can be 
‘made out as its true interpretation. Few 
‘men have written more in opposition to 
ade errors than. Professor Lewis. 
We have, we believe, read all, or nearly all 
his works, and with unmixed pleasure; and 
‘this it is that makes it the more painful to 
‘differ with him in the main position of his 
present production. 

But let us first be careful that we under- 
stand our author’s theory; for we are not 
unaware how natural it is for a writer to 
complain that he is not understood, and 
often, perhaps, with good reasons. He 
ways:—‘ The language of the Bible in set- 
ting forth creative acts is strictly phenome- 
nal; ¢. e., it takes as representatives of the 
remote energy those last phenomena or 
‘appearances through which these remote 
energies finally manifest themselves.— 
These.ultimate appearances, or ‘the things 
that are seén,’ thus furnish the name to the 
unseen ultimate causality, or the remote 
creation they represent, as its last outward 
result.’’—Jntroduction, p.4. Again, speak- 
ing of Paul’s supposed meaning in Heb. 


_ xi. 8, he represents faith as ‘‘making use 


of the things that are seen as the names or 
representatives of the primal invisible en- 
tities, that are not only far removed from 
the senses, but away back of science itself, 
and ats-more interior discoveries.’’—P. 8. 

, Something existed, then, prior to the 
greation mentioned in the first verse of 
Genesis, and out of which this creation was 
eliminated” or “developed.” 

But when was this? What is the thing 
feferred to by the word “ beginning” in 
this place? Let us hear our author again, 
and in a chapter specially devoted to this 
point. ‘It could not have been the be- 
ginning of material substance.” «The 
language does not seem to denote a sepa- 
rate primordial act, but to cover the whole 
process that follows. It suggests to us the 
fashioning of something which, as far as 
the material is concerned, is already in ex- 
fstence, as t** subject of the operation or 
series of operations afterwards described. 
The beginning, then, is the beginning of 
this fashioning.’’—Chap. vi. pp. 44-46. 

' We do not, therefore, mistake the au- 
thor’s position. Beginning, according to 
him, does not mean the beginning of a 
literal six days work. It does not mean an 


_ indefinite statement of the origin of all 


' things, but the existence of matter in some 
form is presupposed. As an “entity,” it 
‘was already, and out of this, by gradual 
and long extended periods called days, God 
by new acts of power, “developed” our 
present forms of creation. 
ory, and it is against this, as a leading point, 
we are now to offer our serious objections. 

_ 1.) And our first objection is, that if a 
proper creation be not alluded to_here— 
that is, the true beginning of all created 
things—then is not such a creation taught 
at all in the Holy Scriptures. The inter- 
pretation which would refer this passage to 
a mere development would do the same 
with any other, so far as we can see; and 
then a proper creation is not taught at all! 
Now, no one knows better than Professor 
Lewis how much importance the Scriptures 
attach to creation as a proof of the Divine 
existence. ‘The gods that did not make 
the heavens” are no gods. We know well 
that the mighty and creative energy of 
God might be considered as referred to on 
the author’s theory, but not, as it seems to 
us, with so satisfactory an argument. The 
student of causation would still ask, How 
was this previous entity produced? Who 
made matter itself? How did the whole 


- begin? And yet on this momentous ques- 


tion the Bible, according to the theory, has 
furnished us nothing ! | 

It seems to us it will not do to answer 
here that Moses did teach this phenome- 
nally—that is, he spoke of things as they 
then appeared—but leaving it true, never- 
theless, that the real, primal creation is not 
here. We know well that he spake accord- 
ing to appearances respecting some things: 


' as of astronomical phenomena, for example; 


and for the plain reason that he neither 


knew the thing, nor could he have been 


understood in any other language on these 
aubjects; but is it to be believed that on a 
subject of such importance, and when they 
did not expect to explain, but merely affirm, 


and then reason from the fact, that Moses” 


and Isaiah would have used words in this 
sense, and thus leave us no testimony con- 
cerning the true origin of things ? 

We cannot believe that this formative 
process of a creation out of prior existences 
is the meaning of Moses, or rather of the 
Holy Spirit here, while a real, primordial 
creation of all things out of nothing is 
nowhere, mentioned. 

(2.) It seems to us that, according te this 

the. true and scriptural idea of a 
mitacle and ita moral force upon the mind 


is much weakened, if not destroyed. 


¢ How often have we heard our excellent 
and learned brother refer to this! How 
often have we heard him say, in answer to 
the cavils of scepticism, “Why objeet to 


DOLLARS AND FIPTY CENTS. 


This is the the- 


| | ‘miracles? You must have a miracle some- 
where, and creation is the greatest miracle 
of all.” 


But is not the force of this argu- 
ment abated, to say the least, if you speak 


‘of creation only as a fashioning act—a 
forming of present appearances out of pre- 


vious entities—a newly applied energy— 
giving only higher forms by a vitalic law, 
as the life of an “egg” produces the 
chicken? Such a thing might be called a 
miracle still, but it does not seem to us what 
is meant by the Bible miracle, or what our 
learned brother has often intended in this 
high argument. 

(83.) Nor do we feel at all compelled to 
the interpretation of our author by that on 
which he principally relies—his philological 
argument. We admit freely that the He- 


‘brew word for created (#15) may be used in 


a lower sense than that of a primordial 
creation; that Olam is sometimes used to 
express ‘‘ages,”’ and that the distinction 
of our author has, doubtless, been enter- 
tained by respectable ancient writers; but 
what does allthis prove? Both these words 
are sometimes used in a higher sense, and 
we know of no other that could express 
eternity and a true creation, if these do 
not. As little does the authority of great 
names avail with us here. If it did, we 
could array a far more formidable list of 
those who are against our author’s doctrine. 
The question plainly is, Have we any philo- 
logical necessity for so understanding the 
meaning of the word Bara in this passage? 
Plainly, we have not; it is to be determined 
by its connections and other considerations. 

(4.) And we must now ask the funda- 
mental question once more, What would 
Moses be likely to intend in this represen- 
tation? What did Moses mean to teach? 
or what did the Holy Spirit intend to con- 
vey through him for our instruction? 
Not, we think, the mere omission of parts 
of the phenomena to be supplied afterwards, 
as in some other cases; not appearances to 
be corrected afterwards without violence to 
other truths; but, as speaking for the in- 
struction of all time, he is evidently affrm- 
ing the fundamental truth of God’s supre- 
macy as Creator. He is speaking to com- 
mon intelligence; he knows nothing him- 
self of the distinctions between ideas and 
phenomena. -The language he uses, though 
admitting of this, does not lead him to such 
a thought; and now he affirms, «In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.”” What does he mean by this? and 
what would he be likely to have answered 
had he been thus questioned? What is 
your meaning, Moses? When was this 
beginning?” and how much does your 
Bara import? His answer, as it seems to 
us, should have been; I mean, of course, 
the beginning of all creation. 
God did make all things at first, and that 
before this “there was got any thing made 
that was made.” This I teach as a fun- 
damental truth. I do not explain it, I can- 
not explain it, nor could you understand it 
if I should. This, it seems to us, is clearly 
Moses’ intention; and it grieves us that 
men should seek to be wiser than Moses on 
such a subject. 

(5.) Bat our fifth and principal objection 
is, that the theory seems contrary to the 
general language of Scripture on this sub- 
ject.. We take the Bible, in its principal 
parts, as intended for the simple, common- 
sense intelligence of men. Now, what is 
the general language of the Bible in refer- 
ence to creation? Of Heb. xi. 3, we will 
only say at present, that while Professor 
Lewis has largely used it in favour of his 
peculiar views, it has also been understood 
as affirming very contrary ones, 7. e. that 
all things were produced from nothing, and 
not from things already in existence; and 
this, we think, is a fair interpretation. 

‘In the beginning God created the hea- 
vens and the earth,” says Moses; and “in 
the beginning,” says John, “‘ was the word,” 
that is, as we have been taught to under- 
stand it, the Logos was already in existence 
when time began, and therefore was eter- 
nally with God; and then by referring us 
immediately afterwards to the creating of 
all things by the word, he seems to carry 
us up to the same event with Moses, 7. e. 
the true beginning of all created things. 

But let us refer to a few other passages 
of Scripture. ‘Where wast thou when I 
laid the foundations of the earth?” (Job 
xxxvili. 4.) “Of old hast thou laid the 
foundations of the earth, and the heavens 
are the work of thy hands.” ‘yew cii. 5. 
‘¢ Praise him ye heaven of heavens, an 
ye waters that be above the heavens, for he 
commanded and they were created.” (Psal. 
exlviil. 4,5.\ « He spake, and it was done. 
He commanded, and it stood fast.” (Psal. 
xxxili. 9.) We might consult also all those 
sublime passages in Isaiah, especially in the 
forty-fifth chapter, where creation is ap- 
pealed to as a decisive proof of the divine 
prerogative. But it is unnecessary to mul- 
tiply these references. No intelligent reader 
of the Bible will think of denyiug that this 
is its current language in regard to the 
event of creation. We cannot call to mind 
a single passage which seems to make the 
distinction so strenuously contended for by 
our author. 

Did they then entertain it? Did they 
mean by these and a hundred other similar 
sayings, that God “eliminated” the pre- 
sent world from preceding entities? Did 
they dream of ‘a fashioning,” “a growth of 
natures,” a “gradual development’ when 
speaking on this subject? We do not be- 
lieve it; and it follows, if this be so, that our 
author’s interpretation is entirely af-variance 
with this general language of Scr~sture. 

We do not know what can be said to this, 
unless it should be to admit that these 
writers did not conceive of this meaning of 
the language used; and yet it might be 


true, as afterwards to be discovered. But. 


we have replied to this supposition already, 
and can only remind our reader now that 
the speaker here is the Holy Ghost, and he 
can hardly be supposed to have deluded 
men, or left them ignorant in regard toa 
fundamental doctrine. 

6). We have only one more objection to 
urge, and that is that no real difficultits seem 
to us to be removed by this interpretation. 
We cannot but think that some supposed 
difficulties from scientific discoveries, or 
other sources, have had much to do with 
all these theories. We know that this is 
disclaimed by our author, especially in re- 
lation to geology; but if not from this 
source, has it not been from metaphysics, 
that these supposed difficulties have arisen, 
and this attempt to remove them has had 
its origin? 

How often do we hear our author appeal- 
ing to the difficulties of conception in his 
own mind! And if he has not felt it, we 
are very confident that others have—the 
difficulty of conceiving how all things could 
be created from nothing—and therefore 


I mean that 


| 


has the doctrine been rejected. On what 
other ground is it, we may ask, that some 
pious and learned writers seem to hesitate 
to admit that matter was created? Or why 
do they not more openly defend this doc- 
trine when it is allowed, as by our author? 
Our own belief is, that it can be demon- 
strated mathematically that matter is not 


eternal. All progression forbids the idea 


of no beginning; and we have long desired 
to see some suitably qualified mind devoting 
itself to this demonstration. 

And yet even President Hitchcock, while 
he believes that matter was created, and 
adduces our best writers as of the same be- 
lief, shows little zeal upon the important 
question. He represents it as ‘‘a doctrine 
of metaphysics,” and «so far as religion is 
concerned, one of little importance.”” Now, 
in our opinion, it is just because religion is 


| concerned here that the question has the 


greatest importance; and we verily believe 
it is because of difficulties in conceiving 
how worlds were made, where matter was 
not before, that so many are found denying 
the doctrine. But we ask now, do any of 
these new theories at all remove the diffi- 


culty? Can we conceive of creation on_ 


Professor Lewis’s theory? A creation of 
ideas, or entities, or of natures, or vitalic 
powers, before organization, can we con- 
ceive of this any better? No, we cannot. 
The difficulties are not removed, though 
attempted so often, and sometimes at the 
risk of pulling down the pillars of truth 
and misleading unstable minds. Better re- 
main as we were in this matter; better say, 
with our esteemed author on another occa- 
sion, ‘“‘ Creation is a miracle any way,” and 
abandon all hope of making it more intelli- 
gible. 

Indeed, it is painful to us to think that 
such an amount of learned and pious study 
should be expended to so little purpose. 
Years of hard labour and anxious thought, 
the acquisition of new languages, and a 
thorough use of many others ads under- 
stood, with prayer and honest desires to do 
good, and all with what result? He has 
removed no difficulties, increased no confi- 
dence in the Bible, and added nothing, as 
we think, to his own well-established liter- 
ary fame. We will not quote, as we were 
tempted to do, parturiunt montes, for the 
work is far from being ridiculous; but we 
must express our regret for talent and toil 
so unequally applied. 

And yet we shall be greatly misappre- 
hended if we are understood as speaking 
lightly of this book, or offering the opinion 
that it is wholly a useless production. On 
the contrar¥®we consider it as decidedly 
the most elaborate of all our author’s works, 
and containing much which is not only en- 
tertaining, but useful. His twenty-second 
chapter, on the “ Mosaic accounts not drawn 
from the Egyptian antiquities,”’ is masterly, 
and worth all the other books we have ever 
read, for showing the absurdity of that 
supposition. We might remark as much 
of many other passages, but we forbear. 
It is the theory we have been dissenting 
from, and this only on the ground of com- 
mon sense, and, as we think, fair and liberal 
argument. Let the scholarship stand as it 
is, and if other than the objections now 
taken are to be urged, it must not be, for 
many reasons, by us, but by those less 
favourably acquainted with the estimable 
author. R. 8S. 

Wisconsin, March 1856. 


A Glimpse at Paterson, New Jersey. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Messrs. Editors—There are very few 
places within a moderate distance of New 
York or Philadelphia which afford greater 
variety, beauty, and even sublimity of 
natural scenery, than Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. It is situated seventeen miles from 
Jersey City, on the Erie Railroad and on 
the Passaic river, just at the celebrated 
Passaic Falls. It is comparatively a new 
city, having been laid out about 1800 by a 
company which was organized some years 
before under the auspices of Alexander 
Hamilton. Its p-esent population is about 
eighteen thousanc, and is rapidly increas- 
ing. The place contains about fifteen 
churches, and manufactories of various 
kinds almost innumerable. It is surround- 
ed on three sides by high hills, and on the 
fourth stretches away a wide and fertile 
valley towards the distant Hudson. From 
the summit of the mountain to the south- 
west may be enjoyed a landscape surpassed 
by few in North America. From one’s 
feet slope down the irregular sides of the 
mountain, with the Morris Canal winding 
along near its base. Beyond is the Erie 
Railroad, with its dashing trains bearing 
countless tons of freight and thousands of 
passengers on towards Dunkirk and Buf- 
falo, and the far West. To the left the 
Passaic river tumbles in a milk-white sheet 
into a mighty gorge or fissure of the moun- 
tain, and sometimes sends up a cloud of 
spray, while below it winds its tortuous way 
around the northern side of the city, and 
after lending to the many factories and 
mills a large part of its volume, and again 
receiving it back again, meanders off to- 
wards Newark Bay. Far off to the east 
and south-east stretches a broad and fertile 


_ valley, dotted with farm-houses and vil- 


lages. The tout ensemble of the view is 
incomparable. 

The Falls of the Passaic are by no means 
equal to what they were some fifteen years 
ago. <A large portion of the water is now 
drawn off above the descent for manufac- 
turing purposes, so that it is only when the 
river is swollen by rains that the cataract 
presents its former sublimity and might. 
The wild and varied scenery too around the 
Falls have been changed by art, so that its 
wild original look is far gone. Still, there 
is amply enough of beauty to repay well a 
journey from New York or Philadelphia to 
behold it. 

Near the cataract, which is seventy-two 
feet in height, is a perpendicular cliff from 
which the notorious Sam Patch, who was a 
resident of this place, took his first leap. 
Close by is the spot where a beautiful bride, 
many years since wandering with her hus- 
band, became giddy, lost her balance, and 
perished in the fearful gulf below. A little 
way on is a huge fissure where may be seen 
cut into the face of the solid rock the letters 
“«G. W.” with the date “A. D. 1778.” 
These were cut by General Washington, dur- 
ing a visit he made to the Falls in that year 
while encamped at Pompton Plains, some 
miles westward. . 

Of the manufactories of Paterson we have 
not time to speak in any detail. They are 
‘many, and some of them immense. The 
Ivanhoe paper-mill, taking in its thousands 
of bales of rags and ropes’ ends, turns out 
immense quantities of beautiful paper, white 


lishment which makes a large part of the 
locomotives used on the railroads of the 


‘country. Factories for the production of 


various descriptions of cotton and woollen 
goods are numerous. All these require 
great numbers of operators of various kinds, 
and lay the foundation for the rapid growth 
and great prosperity of Paterson. On an 
eminence on the edge of the town stands the 
elegant mansion of Roswell Colt, Esq., to 
whose energy and enterprise Paterson is 
indebted for no little of what it is. He 
found this eminence a bare sand-heap. He 
has so transformed it that it now offers to 
the eye every thing that can delight the 
horticulturist, the botanist, and the man of 
taste for natural beauties. 

Paterson contains, as has been said above,’ 
fifteen churches. Of these two are Presby- 
terian, and one is Old-school. This is now 
in a delightfully flourishing condition, under 
the care of the Rev. William H. Hornblower. 
Within a few years past this congregation 
lost its church edifice, which was entirely 
destroyed by fire, just as, by a great effort, 


the people had thoroughly repaired and re- 


modeled it. At first the congregation felt 
that ruin had overtaken them; but by the 
blessing of God on their liberality and 


energy, they now worship without a debt in 


one of the most beautiful church edifices to 
be found any where. It is plain Gothic, 
unique, tasteful, and convenient. 

Last winter they were threatened with 
the loss of their pastor, who is greatly be- 
loved and respected by them. Inill health, 
he went abroad, and after spending some 
time in Cuba, returned by way of New Or- 
leans and the West, with health almost en- 
tirely restored. He is now likely to labour 
among them for years to come, and has no 
other desire. May his bow long abide in 
strength! Meanwhile, the city continues 
to grow, and the pastor and people of the 
First Church are now planning for the 
speedy organization of a Second Old-school 
Church. The initiative will probably be 
taken in this enterprise before many months. 

Truly yours, QUISQUIS. 


From our French Correspondent, 


Paris, June 18th, 1856. 
DISASTERS BY INUNDATION. } 

Messrs. Editors—You have already heard 
that since my last communication our coun- 
try has been visited by a terrible disaster. 
During several days, every day brought with 
it the account of some new calamity, and 
from almost all parts of France cries of dis- 
tress were heard. You will not expect from 
me long details; but I could not entirely 
overlook this subject, although I know you 
must have heard already about it in more 
than one way. 

This visitation is more severely felt, as it 
comes after so many which have for the last 
year afflicted our country. You are aware 
that for several years we have not had a 
good harvest; then came the cholera, then 
the war, which lasted for two years, at such 
a cost of lives and money; and now again, 
when the crops were most promising, and 
all hearts full of joy and hope on account 
of the peace just concluded, the inun- 


dations suddenly came on, and in a few 


days the fairest prospects were blighted. 
O, may our people at last learn to «hear 


the rod and who hath appointed it,” that 


this new and serious call may not remain 
fruitless as so many have proved before! 
The Rhone was the first river which over- 
flowed, and Lyons is one of the towns which 
was most injured. It was most distress- 
ing to witness the river spreading itself in 
all directions, and filling all the streets of 
the city; houses falling to pieces one after 
the other, and thousands of families de- 
prived of all means of subsistence. “ Lyons,” 
said a newspaper of that city, under the 
date of the 1st of June, «and especially the 
quartier de la Guillotiére, will long retain 
the remembrance of the fatal day of the 31st 
May. About twelve o'clock one was obliged 
to give up contending with the inunda- 
tion. The order was given to the workmen, 
both civil and military, to leave cff working; 
the alarm was given in all the threatened 
quarters, and all the inhabitants whose 
houses were not strongly built of stone, 
were advised to leave them without delay. 
Many houses in Lyons are built in pisd, a 
sort of clay dried only in the sun, and which 
is therefore easily penetrated by water. A 
short time after, the water rushed with 
extreme violence into all these streets, when 
a scene of desolation ensued much more 
terrible and sadder still than that of the 
night before. From all the side-streets 
filled with poor habitations, which seemed 
destined to a certain destruction, was seen 
fleeing away towards the few points above 
the reach of the inundation, an immense 
population, which can hardly be estimated 
at less than 20,000. Men, women, chil- 
dren, some terrified, others with tears in 
their eyes, fled hastily before the waters, 
which continued ascending with a dreadful 
rapidity. Hach of them carried part of their 
furnityse, or the more indispensable articles 
of fc” ‘whereas hundreds of boats, borne 
on carts, hastened on all sides to the help 
of the falling houses. Such was the rapidity 
and violence of the progress of the waters, 
that almost every where women, taken by 
surprise, were obliged to run away on foot, 
having water up to their knees, and much 
cattle had to be abandoned; most of the 
latter, however, were brought back to the 
places and avenues of the bridges, where 
they are encamped in the greatest confu- 
sion, with the families of the inundated, 
left without resource and without a shelter.’’ 
In the Department de la Drome, a whole 
village has been destroyed. «The hamlet 
of Bezaudun,” wrote an ocular witness, 
‘has entirely disappeared last night, (May 
31st.) The inhabitants hearing, about six 
o'clock in the evening, terrible crackings 
in their houses, hastened to leave them. A 
few minutes after, nothing but ruins were 
left. An immense eboulement occurred, 
and this pretty hill, one of the most fer- 
tile of the vicinity, slowly slid down to 
the torrent of the Bine. Every thing is 
destroyed. Twelve families are left in the 
greatest distress, without clothes, without 
furniture, and without food. It is dread- 
ful. ... The eboulement extends itself over 
more than thirty hectares of prodigious 
fertility. The grounds are: still in move- 
ment. At every moment new crackings 
are heard; it is a tree whose roots are giv- 
ing way, or some new falling in of the 
ground. The aspect of the place is no 
longer to be known. I spent several hours 
trying to comfort these poor people, who, 
but yesterday, were all well off, and who are 
reduced to-day to the utmost misery.”’ 
Hardly did the inundations seem to sub- 
side in the South, when similar news was 


as the driven snow. Here too is an estab- | 


misery. 


received from the banks of the Loire. 
From Orleans, one wrote on the 3d of 
June:—‘The disasters which I already 
mentioned as taking place on our quays and 
in several parts of the city, continue, and 
attain considerable proportions. Houses 
situated in the most elevated streets crack 
and fall at every moment. Threatening 
excavations are seen every where. It isa 
real catastrophe, which has all the effects 
of a kind of earthquake. However, it is 
not a phenomenon of this kind which 
brings on all these disasters. The ground 
on which is situated a great part of our 
town is entirely undermined by water, and 
the falling of houses is owing to the move- 
ment produced by the subterraneous action 
of the water. Whole quarters of our city 
are now in this position.” _ 

In my last letter I mentioned a country 
parish in the South of France which had 
already suffered from inundation in the 
—— of May. The same pastor wrote 
a few days ago:—‘ The hand of God has 
again been heavy on our poor valley. A 
ne® inundation, more considerable than that 
of the 14th of May, covers the whole 
plain since last Saturday (it was then Mon- 
day), and will cover it two or three days 
more. We hoped all would not be entirely 
lost, but now corn, hay, vegetables, all are 
ruined. Itisa great calamity. Thousands 
of persons are reduced to the greatest 
“or In my church about 
fifteen families, that is, at least, sixty per- 
sons, will be without resources to obtain 
the necessaries of life, and we have nothing 


else to apply to their help but our small col- 


lection of every Sunday, which is more than 
absorbed by our ordinary wants. . . .” 

It would be easy to multiply quotations, 
but these will suffice to give an idea of the 
rest. In the Departments of Tudre et 
Loire, Loiret, Cher, Maine et Loire, Gard, 
Drome, and many others, similar accidents 
have to be lamented. Tours has suffered 
very much indeed, and the railway line is 
still interrupted between Tours and Blois, 
and supplied by a steamer on the Loire. 
In several other places the communications 
are still long and difficult. The inundations 
of 1840 and 1846, which did so much 
harm, cannot be compared to these. A 
similar disaster has not occurred since 
1711. The losses cannot yet be estimated, 
but it is by hundreds of millions they must 
be counted. It was said that in the South 
the loss on the article of silk alone (on 
account of the mulberry trees and cocoons 
and seed destroyed) will be of 400,000,000 
of francs ($80,000,000. ) 

The Emperor left Paris as soon as he 
heard of the inundations, and has visited 
himself all the parts of the country which 
have most suffered, down to Avignon in the 
South, and Angers and other places in the 
West. In Tours, he had to sail through 
the streets, in some of which there were 
some fifteen feet of water; the Cher had 
joined the Loire, and formed one vast lake. 
He distributed immediately large sums of 
money to supply the first need. This is 
certainly one of the most skilful as well as 
useful acts of his government, for his 
qeuckness to come to their aid has produced 
an excellent effect on the afflicted people. 
Subscriptions have been raised every where 
in the most generous and spontaneous man- 
ner, and yet they are but little compared to 
what is needed. 

We must not forget, however, that even 
in the midst of these dreadful calamities 
God is powerful, and willing to preserve 
those whom he will, and even here we have 
cause for thankfulness. Thus in Lyons, 
the poor people of the Evangelical Church 
of Lyons, although they most of them in- 
habit the quarters which suffered the most, 
were comparatively spared; not one of 
them died nor was dangerously wounded, 
nor did any lose their furniture, although 
two of them had their houses destroyed. 
Thus, again, the property of a pious friend 
in the South was remarkably preserved, 
although it was placed in such a way that 
destruction seemed inevitable, partly because 
the peasants of the neighbouring village 
(who were inundated themselves) united 
their efforts to save her property, and partly 
because an embankment having given way 
somewhere near, the course of the waters 
was changed. In the Department of the 
Drome also, a Protestant family were re- 
commended to pass the night out of their 
house, because it did not appear safe to 
remain there; on the next morning the 
house was but a heap of ruins, and the 
pious mother spent three hours giving 
thanks that her family had been preserved. 


CATTLE SHOW. © 
Whilst we received these sad news, it 
was a striking contrast to witness the Agri- 
cultural Exhibition which took place in 
Paris, and was one of very great interest. 
Those of your readers who saw the Universal 
Exhibition in Paris last year, will with diffi- 
cultly persuade themselves that the whole 
centre of the Palais de I’ Industrie was 
transformed into a beautiful garden, laid 
out with the best taste, and filled with grass 
plots, and trees, and flowers, and fruits, 
and vegetables, the freshness of which was 
maintained by several fountains, (that ex- 
hikit the progress made in the art of 
raising fish,) whereas the whole space 
under the galleries was filled with rows 
of wooden stalls to receive cattle from 
all parts of Europe. We saw there Dur- 
ham and Ayrshire cows, Hongrois with 
their immense horns, little Highland and 
Jersey cows and oxen, and several spe- 
cies from France, Tyrol, and Switzerland, 
all accompanied, of course, by men of their 
respective countries, who sometimes were 
seen in their picturesque national dresses, 
and playing or singing their national airs. 
Outside the principal building suitable pre- 
parations had been made to receive the 
sheep and pigs on one side, the poultry on 
the other, and all kinds of agricultural im- 
plements, and in the galleries above, all 
sorts of agricultural products. Altogether, 
the sight was quite new, and very gratify- 
ing. It seems the people more directly 
interested in it were highly satisfied, and 
that a similar exhibition is contemplated 
for the course of next year. 


BAPTISM OF THE PRINCE. 
Then we also had the /éte for the bap- 
tism of the Imperial Prince, which has 
been most magnificent. When the Empe- 
ror came back from his journey through 
France, it is said he had a wish to put off 
the féte fixed to the 14th of this month, to 
give the money to the poor people inun- 
dated; but it was found the preparations 
were too much advanced to be interrupted, 
and therefore the /éte took place on Satur- 
day and Sunday, as had been announced. 


RUGGERI’S ACQUITTAL. 
An important piece of news has reached 
us this week—that of the acquittal of Rug- 
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| geri by the Court of Florence. Your read- 
ers have, no doubt, heard of his imprison- 
ment for his faith ; and his acquittal, which 
is called triumphant by the Italian corres- 
pondent of the London Christian Times, 
seems likely to do more than any pre- 
vious trial for religious opinions, to en- 
lighten the public on the great ques- 
tions of liberty of conscience. Thanks 
to the courageous eloquence of Ruggeri’s 
counsel, Mr. Salvagnoli. The details of 
the debate are not yet known, but the coun- 
sel sustained the right of every Tuscan 
subject to embrace Protestantism; the fur- 
ther right of expressing and defending his 
Protestant belief; the civil right of being 
unmolested in so doing; the sincerity of 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Ruggeri’s motives, and the purity and pro- 
priety of his conduct in the exercise of 
these rights, and it is on this ground that 
he was restored to liberty. 3 ‘ 
But he was not the only sufferer for con- 


science sake. A poor man of the name of 


imprisonment, and is actually in prison, 
under pretence of having blasphemed 


heard to say she had several children! 


ITALIAN INTOLERANCE. © 


against the Virgin Mary, because he was. 


Jaquet has been condemned to six months ' 


) 


In Italy intolerance continues to reign; 
there is nothing to surprise us there—but | 


i 


to engrave on her tomb a verse taken from 
the gospel according to St. Matthew:— | 


shall see God.” 
attached to the office of the censure, having 
entered the graver’s house while he was at 
work, intimated to him the order to sup- 
press the second half of the passage, be- 
cause it is neither just nor desirable to say 
that heretics may see the Lord! 


PROSPECTS IN SPAIN. 


name of Sacconi, because their dress re- | 
sembles a sack. These men have the right 
to enter into the kitchens, to uncover any ' 
thing that may be there to see whether the 
prescriptions on the mayre are trans- 
gressed, and to look among the papers to 
find any trace of impiety or revolution. At 
eight o’clock at night, when the bell rings 
for the angelus, they are to take down the 
names of all those who do not kneel down, 
even in the streets, and to denounce them. 

Your readers, no doubt, remember a cir- 
cular letter by which the Spanish Minister 
of Justice recommended to the strict watch- 
ing of the Spanish judicial authorities the 
efforts attempted to teach doctrines contrary 
to the dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Here is a second circular of the 
same character, which, according to the 
Gazette de Madrid, has been sent to the 
civil governors of the provinces. 

‘‘ Her Majesty read with a painful sur- 
prise a despatch of Mr. le Ministre de Grace 
el de Justice, making known the advertise- 
ment given to his authority by the reverend 
Bishop of Carthagene, of the interception 
of two Protestant pamphlets which were 
secretly circulated in his bishopric under 
the titles of Ei Alba (the Daybreak) and 
Extracts from the Holy Scriptures. Her 
Majesty has ordered me to tell you to watch 
with the utmost care, and that under your 
own strictest responsibility, to prevent 
the introduction and circulation of similar 
books, and to excite the zeal of the fiscal 
promoters, that they, on their side, may see 
that the law is strictly attended to. By 
royal order, I bring this to your knowledge 
for its accomplishment. IiscosuRA. 

‘* Madrid, May 20th, 1856.” 

It seems that the fears of the Spanish 
clergy, as regards Protestantism, are well 
founded. Itis reported that the Protestant 
periodical £7 Alba obtains an increasing 
circulation, and many facts show that on 
several points the Spanish people begin to 
find it strange that they should not be per- 
mitted to read the Scriptures. An English 
traveller, who had taken with him a certain 
number of Bibles and tracts, writes that he 
could easily have disposed of a whole cargo 
of these books, so desirous were the people 
with whom he had to do to possess them. 
In another town, little meetings are formed 
every Sunday, with the view of reading the 
Scriptures; persons of rank attend them, 
and even priests sometimes. A Christian 
friend, who had two or three years ago dis- 
tributed Bibles in Spain, found several on 
his return carefully kept and read, some of 
them at some distance from the place where 
he had given them. One of these volumes, 
deposited in a shop for the clerks, had re- 
mained there, and the master of the estab- 
lishment assured him that some priests had 
come often to consult it. 


BETTER ASPECTS IN- FRANCE. 


Our churches are gradually opening in 
the Haute Vienne, as well as in other de- 
-partments. Three Sundays have now been 
passed in the peaceable exercise of public 
worship. The church at Alencon was 
opened also on the 8th of June. One hun- 
dred and fifty hearers, belonging to that 
firm band whom no threats could deter 
from meeting in secret, now enjoy the pub- 
lic privilege of which they have been de- 
prived for three years. The work in itself 
has gained in depth, the faithful having 
been. put toa trying test; and now may the 
Lord produce in them and around them the 
fruits promised as the results of tribulation. 
All the churches are not yet open. Two 
Wesleyan chapels in the South are still 
closed, but a form of petition, to be placed 
in the Préfect’s hands, had been sent down, 
and, no doubt, they and others will soon 
enjoy their rights. M. 


MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 


The Rev. J. W. Horne, who has charge 
of the Liberia high school, in a letter of May 
9th says:—The school is quite prosperous 
and promising. On making up my lists for 
the quarter just ended, I found that some 
of my scholars had not missed a single reci- 
tation, and most of them had come up to 
good average. 

Miss Wilkins arrived by the Mendi from 
Cape Palmas, whither she had been on a 
trip of health, much improved in appear- 
ance, they say, and in reality she thinks. 

We have accounts of Mrs. Hoffman’s 
death, wife of the reverend gentleman of 
that name, of the Episcopal mission. She 
died of consumption, after a painful illness 
of five months. Herend was peace; almost 
her last words were, “ Father, take thy 
child.” Miss Staunton is also dead from 
chronic diarrhea, much irritated by the 
fever of this climate. Her sufferings were 
great, but she bore them with exemplary 


here is a curious fact, even for bigoted his efforts wege now directed to the salvation 
Italy. An English lady, whose daughter of others. It pleased the Lord to own his 
recently died in Rome, had given the order exertions, in the conversion of his three 


‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they the neighbouring country, proclaiming Christ 
A public functionary b 


revival of religion ensued, and many sin- 
. ners were turned from ‘‘the power of Satan 


We learn from the Presse that lately ina of his brothers, entered the sacred ministry. 
meeting of prelates held in Lorette, under The fourth, though not in the ministry, still 
the presidency of a cardinal, a new religious continued unwearied in the good work; and 


congregation has been instituted, under the | We bave reason to believe that many hun- 
| dreds will, in eternity, attribute their being 


since addressed the men of his congregation 


‘and not a tailor in the city would trust them 


patience, and died, saying, ‘“‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” 


Who Hath Despised the Day of 
Small Things? 


Tract Distributors, take courage, and 
go on in the strength of the Lord. 

Do we really believe those words: ‘ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days?”’ Iam afraid there 
is still a little unbelief secretly lurking in 
our hearts, which damps our zeal, and para- 
lyzes our efforts in God’s cause. 

God has given every one of us talents and 
Opportunities for doing good, of the use of 
which he will require us to give a strict ac- 
count. I fear many of us are hiding our 
Lord’s money in the earth, instead of “ go- 
ing and trading therewith.” 

Who of us cannot give away a tract? 
Here is the means of doing good, and no 
mean, insignificant one, which God has 
placed in the hands of all, from the child to 
the aged grandsire. Let us see that we 
use it. 

About forty years ago, a clergyman in the 
north of Ireland handed a country youth a 
tract entitled, The Cross of Christ. The 

th read it—was deeply impressed with 
its contents, and perused it over and over 
again. His mind was led thereby to seek 
salvation—his attendance in God’s house, 
and on the means of grace, was more regu- 
lar, and it ended in a deep and thorough 
conversion. 

Like all who experience like ee faith, 


brothers. 
The four brothers now went all around 


rucified to perishing sinners, with hearts 
urning 
‘To save poor sinners out of the fire, 
And snatch them from the verge of hell.” 


A gracious outpouring of the Spirit and 


unto God.” 
In process of time, he, together with two 


brought to God, and to seek salvation, to 
the instrumentality of these devoted servants 
of Christ. 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


Why Should We Wish to Live? 


O! say, why should we wish to live, 
Why wish to tarry here? 

And why of death and the dark grave, 
Have mortals such a fear? 


Methinks ’twere very sweet to die, 
’T were sweet to sink to rest— 

To find a happy home in heaven, 
And dwell among the blest. 


What has this world so good and fair, 
That we should wish to stay, 

And not rejoice, when life is o’er, 
From it to flee away? 


Its fame and pleasure pass away, 
And wealth and time depart ; 

Friend after friend sinks in the tomb, 
And trials break the heart. 


In youth all bright and joyous seems, 
Nor dream we aught of care ; 

Tis only when the tearful eyes 
A look of sadness wear— 


Tis only when the heart is broke, 
And joy to mourning turned, 
’Tis then the sadder shades of life 
Too soon, alas! are learned. 


The cup of happiness is dashed 
In fragments to the ground ; 

The ruins of our former hopes 
Lie scattered all around. 


The smile is on the lips no more, 
The song of gladness hushed, 

A sparkling lustre in the eye, 
The cheek with hectic flushed. 


Then weeping mortals learn to wish 
The shadowy angel near; 

They feel no longer, when he comes, 
That dread and trembling fear. 


But one wild wish to them remains, 
 ’Tis in the grave to lie— 
To sweetly, gently pass away 
From the bright world, and die. 


WHO ARE THE RICH? 


Conversing with a wealthy merchant of 
New York, a day or two since, we stated, as 
an instructive fact, so far as our observation 
extends, that the wealthy men in our towns 
and cities are men who commenced business 
without capital. He said, the same thin 
is true of New York. He himself comma 
in this way; and though still comparative- 
ly young, he is quite independent. An 
eminent minister, for many years a success- 
ful pastor in the city of New York, not long 


in substance as follows :—‘‘ Many of you are 
now wealthy. You know that you began 
life without capital. By uprightness, in- 
dustry, and economy you have risen to your 
present independent circumstances. Where 
now are those who entered upon life with 
you, in the possession of large means? Al- 
most all of them are reduced to poverty; 


for a suit of clothes.” 

It is not difficult to account for such facts. 
For— 

1. Few young men inherit a fortune suf- 
ficiently large to render it unnecessary to 
make exertions to increase it; and the skill 
in business, the industry and perseverance 
which are essential to success, are acquired 
only by constant exertion. Almost all young 
men whose parents are wealthy, fail to make 
these acquirements. The consequence is— 
that though they commence business with 
abundant capital, they lose what they have, 
instead of gaining more. Other young men, 
accustomed from childhood to exertion and 
self-denial, and stimulated to industry by 
necessity, establish a reputation for business, 
and take from them their patronage. | 

2. It is easier to make money than to 
keep it. 
the enervating influences of wealth, are dis- 
qualified for making money, they are still 
less capable of preserving that which they 
have inherited. Lack of economy, extrava- 
gant style of living, unwise investments, and 
often dissipated habits, soon exhaust their 
resources. 

However the facts may be accounted for, 
it is certainly true, that wealth very rarely 
continues in a family to the third genera- 
tion. And this fact teaches most important 
practical lessons. 

1. Let those who find wealth flowing in 
upon them, instead of hoarding it up to ruin 


their children, use i¢ as the Lord’s stewards | /< 


in doing Let them be “rich in good 
works”—thus converting perishing wealth 
into imperishable treasures. Then will they 
learn by experience to understand that bean- 
tiful saying of our Saviour—* It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Then will 
their children grow up, not in the anticipa- 
tion of a life of indolence and indulgence, 
but expecting by sobriety, industry, and | 


economy to make their own fortunes. And | 


If, then, young men reared under | 


instead of having grand-children reduced te 
poverty, with the ter evil of bad habits, 
they will have their names carried down to 
posterity with honour. 

2. Let it not grieve parents in moderate 
circumstances, that they have little to give 
their children. Their struggles in earl 
life will give them a vigour of body and mind, 
habits of industry and economy, and skill 
in the business of life, which will be of in- 
finitely higher value than gold and silver. 
Be careful to teach them Divine truths, to 
form in them right habits; and then com- 
mit them to the care of their Heavenly Fa- 
ther, and let them go forth to labour and 
prosper. 

8. Let not young men be discouraged, be- 
cause they have to contend with the evils 
of poverty. It is far more probable that 
they will be wealthy at the age of forty, 
than if their circumstances were now inde- 
pendent ; and the physical and mental vigour 
secured by the ity of planning and 
labouring, will be of more value than many 
treasures. Besides, to rise gradually to ia- 
dependence, is unspeakably -nore 
‘than to descend from independence to po- 
verty. Difficulties courageously ‘met’ and 
overcome make men, and afford through life 
pleasing recollections. 

4. Let us not forget, that the time will 
soon come, when our poverty or our riches 
will be matters of perfect indifference. The 
great question will be, what moral character 
we have formed, how far we have discharged 
our duties to God and to our fellow-bein 
and what ground we have to expect a joyful 
entrance into eternal life. Worldly posses- 
sions, distinctions, and pleasures, dwindle 
into insignificance in the opening light of 
eternity. Itis greatly wise now to take that 
view of things earthly, which at the close of 
life we shall certainly take; for that is the 
true view. 

Indeed, the happiness of men depends ve 
much less, even in this life, upon their — 
worldly possessions, than most persons im- 
agine. ‘A man’s life,” said our Saviour, 
“‘consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” ‘A little 
that a righteous man hath,” said the Psalm- 
ist, “is better than the treasures of many 
wicked.”’ The experience of mankind con- 
firms the truth of these declarations; and 
yet the glitter of wealth still dazzles their 
eyes; and forgetful of their great interests, 
the multitude madly rush onward in pursuit 
of it. Let us, dear reader, take the advice 
of our blessed Lord,—“ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures on the earth.” 

“This world can never give 
The bliss for which we sigh.” 

Few of all who spend their best days and 
energies in seeking wealth, are successful in 
gaining it, and fewer still enjoy it. But 
there is such a thing as “‘trueriches.”” AX 
may certainly secure it; and it blesses all 
its possessors. They who are ‘rich in 
faith,”’ and “rich in good works,” are rich 
indeed. Their treasures are precisely suited 
to meet all their wants; they are imperish- 
able; and no one can take from them “the 
good part” they have chosen. Let us and 
our children bave such riches; and it will 
be well with us for ever.—Dr. N. L. Rice. 


THE OAHU COLLEGE. 


It isa singular fact that the people of 
California are now invited to send their sons 
to a College established upon an Island in 
the Pacific, which thirty-six years ago was 
the abode of heathenism. It is not improba- 
ble that the attractiveness of the climate, 
and the admirable influences which prevail 
around this young institution may induce 
some whom business draws frequently to 
the Islands, to place their sons there for in- 
struction. 

The College is located about two miles from 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, and though in 
its infancy, and without endowments, it has 
the pledge of being sustained till enlighten-. 


ed and Christian people shall appreciate 


the necessity of such an Institution there, 
and shall supply its wants, or till time shall 
demonstrate its inutility. 

The President, Mr. E. G. Beckwith, is a 
graduate of Williams Uollege, and was more 
recently an instructor in the Normal School 
at Westfield, where he secured to an un- 
usual extent, the confidence and esteem of 
those under his charge. Few men of his 
age possess that finished scholarship, and 
that aptness to teach, which so well qualify 
him for his present position.—Conyrega- 
tionalist. 


SAFE! SAFE! SAFE! 


A ship was cast away in the South Pacific 
Ocean. Two boats containing the crew put 
off from the vessel, and made their way to 
one of the savage Islands. On landing, the 
crew of one of thees boats was seized by the 
ferocious Islanders, killed and devoured ; 
for the people were cannibals. The other 
company, seeing the fate of their comrades, 
made their escape. 

A number of years afterwards, one of the 
men who thus escaped was thus cast away 
near the same place, and with some com- 
panions in danger, was thrown upon the 
very same Island. Consternation seized 
them when they ascertained where they 
were. They hid themselves in caves and 
in the woods, carefitly avoiding observation. 
One day as they toiled up a steep ascent, 
fearing that the rustling of the leaves and 
the crackling of the twigs and branches would 
attract attention, they suddenly —— 
from the wood into an open space. The 
sailor who had once escaped, and a second 
time been cast away, was in advance of the 
rest. No sooner had he reached the open 
space on the top of the hill, than he leaped 
up with excessive joy, and shouted, “ Sate! 
safe! safe 

And what was the cause of his sudden 
ecstatic joy? Simply this: he saw the spire 
of a church, in a neighbouring village, rising 
toward heaven, and he knew that the mis- 
sionary had been there; and the Islanders 
were cannibals no. longer. The Bible, by 
God’s blessing, had done its work there, and 
the savages had learned the ways of peace 
and righteousness. You are safe in person 
and property among _ who really love 
the Bible. Reader, do you believe that any 
other teaching would, in a few years, have 
produced such a change ? 


ARTIFICIAL RELIGION. 


When Archdeacon Hare first visited 
Rome, some of his Protestant friends, it is 
said, who knew-his love of art and the per 
sonal sympathy which he had with the Kter- 
nal City, trembled for the effect it might 
produce upon his mind. These fears were 
groundless. Rome was all, and more than 
all, that he had imagined. But the splen- 
did vision left him a stronger Protestant 
than it found him. “J saw the Pope,’ he 
used to say, kneeling in 
or mankind ; the legs which 
were artificial ; he was in his chair.”” Was 
not that sight enough to counteract all the 
sesthetical impressions of the ‘worship, #f 
they had been a hundred times stronger 
than they were?” 

Thus it is with Romaniam, with sil mere. 
ritualism and other formalism—rthe legs. 
which kneel are artificn ‘‘In that one. 
vbaracteristic symbot 'the ‘moral wo, 


tery of the whole system come out.” ~ 
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Hoge, who was recently elected a Professor 
7 Vi ini 


Semainary, Kentacky, snd béth’ pastors 
of “Presbyterian ‘churches 


Pes0E.—Pacific addresses have been 
‘framed, and numerously signed in Liver- 
pool and. Manchester, England, directed to 
ithe people of the United States. A public 
meeting has been held in Philadelphia, and 
-z'committee ‘appointed to respond to these 
ein the same temper in which they were 
‘written: The indications are at present 
‘ehieerimg, that the two countries are not 
; likely to come in hostile collision. 


Minister Deceasep.—The 
“Rev. Isaac Bennett of the Presbytery of 
‘Peoria, departed this life at his residence in 
Canton, Illinois, on the 16th of last month, 
of bronchitis. He was a simple-hearted, 
laborious, and faithful minister, who en- 
dured hardship for Christ’s sake; and al- 
though suffering from fatal disease, held 
forth the word of Christ on the Sabbath 
preceding his death. The Church in him 
Joses a devoted servant, and he gains an 
immortal crown. : 

Revivare or Reiicion.—We see it 
noticed by some one who appears to have 

aid attention to the statistics, that during 
the past. year revivals have been reported 
in thirty-nine cities and towns in fourteen 
different States, in which 2199 conversions 
had taken place. 


Honorary Decrees.—At the recent 
Commencement of the New York Univer- 
sity, the degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on the Rev. W. W. Blauvelt, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in La- 
mington, New Jersey, and that of Doctor 
of Laws on the Hon. George Sharswood of 
Philadelphia. A similar honour was con- 
ferred on Judge Sharswood by Union Col- 


lege. 


Secession.—Joel Wakeman and Natha- 
niel Hammond, two ministers of the New- 
school General Assembly, have formally 
renounced their connection with that body, 
because it has not taken higher and stronger 
grounds against slavery. These gentlemen, 
Fret of modestly retiring, have issued a 
manifesto or declaration of independence, 
which partakes in no small degree of the 
grandiloquent. 
Rartroaps AND PropHecy.—The Lon- 
don Record, in referring to the contem- 
plated Euphrates Railroad, makes this re- 
mark: 

“‘ Now, can this happen just to the north 
of Palestine without most important results 
to the state of that country? Will not 
myriads of wealthy Jews, from all parts of 
the world, be led to visit their own land? 
And can this occur without frequent de- 
sires, often carried into effect, of ming 

of some portion of Abraham’s 
ancient possession? In this way may not a 
silent, unperceived movement take place, 
amounting, in a short time, to what Scott 
and other commentators anticipated many 
years since—a return of the Jews to their 
own country, in an unconverted state, to be 
subsequently made the subjects of divine | 
grace, when found once more in their own 
land?” 

ConvEntTs.—We have a pamphlet before 
us, from the pen of the Rev. Andrew B. 
Cross of Baltimore, entitled, «« Young Wo- 
men in Convents, or Priests’ Prisons, to be 
protected by law, or the prisons to be broken 
up. A Lecture delivered at the Maryland 
Institute.” Mr. Cross is an earnest man, 
and most emphatically does he inveigh, in 
this lecture, against the conventual system 

¢ as it exists even in this country, where, in 
some measure, its grossness and outrages 
are suppressed. Popery, however, always 
and every where the same, cannot, under 
all the modifications which free public opin- 
ion enforces, hide its peculiar features. 
Even in this land of Protestant freedom 
the convents are priests’ prisons, in which 
young women are often immured against 
their will. Mr. Cross asks for the protec- 
tion of law for such, and forcibly pleads 
that such a system of judicial supervision 
should be adopted, as will place it beyond 
the power of priests to hold American 
young women in durance, when it is their 
wish to be free. If there is no coercion, 
the priests should not be afraid of such an 
enactment. 


— 


Svuocessor To Dr. Monop.—The place of 
the deeply regretted Adéiphe Monod, in the 
Reformed Church of Paris, is supplied by 
Pastor Grand Pierre, who has been elected 
a dissentient voice. A better 
choice could not possibly have been made. 


LIBERALITY OF ENGLISH 
—The receipts of the various benevolent 
societies in England for the past year, as 
reported at the recent anniversaries in Lon- 
don, were $3,812,609. Although during 
the year the nation was obli to make 
great efforts to equip her armies and fleets, 
yet every Christian association has been 


with increased liberality. 

political parties having 
selected their candidates for the Presidency, 
the secular, and some few of the so-called re- 
ligious papers, have entered the arena for a 
preliminary contest. To this there would 
be little objection, as it is the natural order 
of things, if the weapons employed were of 
a legitimate character. We observe, how- | 
ever, that the old tactics are to be resorted 
to, and’ every means employed to tear the 
reputation of these gentlemen into tatters. 
It.is certainly bad taste in editors to descend 

to such stratagems, and it greatly tends to 
corrupt the public sense of right. 7 
We: doubt not, in despite of what we see 
and hear, that all these gentlemen possess 
some virtues, and so ‘far, at least, they 
should be credited. A victory won by 
unfair means, and especially by personal 
vituperation, is dearly won. All we can do 


tian readers caution, deliberation, and cir- 
cumspection. Let them keep cool, and 
investigate. with impartiality the merits of 
the. several. candidates, and, without regard 
to abusive tirades, let them select the can- 
didate who will .be: most likely to administer 
the government well, and secure the peace 
and promote the ultimate welfare of the 

country." - | 


meal.”” 
a] This reminds us of a little controversy | 
between Mr. A.’ and Mr. B. on a somewhat 
recondite psychological point. Mr. A. in- 
sisted that the human soul, like the human 
body, was subject to rules of measurement, 
some being of great magnitude, while 


others: were of dwarfish dimensions. Mr. 


B. on the contrary, maintained that all souls 


were equal in capacity, and that it would be 
absurd to measure them by rules of height, 
length, and breadth. Mr. A., tenacious of 


his point, insisted that not only was his po- 


sition sustained by common speech, arguing 
@ common impression of mankind, in which 
one was characterized as having a great soul, 
or a mean and little soul; but that as ac- 
tions were the only true index of the soul, 
great actions implied a great soul, and that 
where there were none of these, the soul 
must necessarily be little. «« Now,” said 
he, with great earnestness, “let me illus- 
trate my views by incidents which have 
fallen under my own observation. A cer- 
tain poor widow, with several helpless chil- 
dren, for whose scanty support she toiled 
night and day, happy if she could furnish 
them with the coarsest garments and quiet 
their hunger by a dry crust; met one day 
a poor forsaken child, shivering with cold 
and on the point of starvation. The poor 
little outcast appealed to the pity of many 
in vain, but when his pale face was turned 
up to the poor widow, she not only pitied 
him, but she took him to her humble home 
and made him one of her own family, be- 
nevolently remarking, ‘ God has sent to me 


another mouth, and I must add to my la- 


bours to fill it.’ That act and that expres- 


sion must necessarily have sprung from a 


large soul; an angel could have done no 
more! Now,on the contrary. A man who 
counted up his money by tens of thousands, 
on acertain occasion, dropped his pocket- 
book containing some thousands of dollars 
in bills, on one of the public thoroughfares. 
Many were passing to and fro, who would 
have been glad to find it and ready to ap- 
propriate it ; but it was picked up by a poor 
and honest boy, who had not a dollar in the 
world. He ascertained, on opening it, 
where the owner lived, and hastened to re- 
store it. The eye of the rich man twinkled 
when he saw it; and detaining the boy un- 
til he had counted the amount to see that 
no part had been abstracted, he dismissed 
him with a penny as his reward. « Now,” 
said Mr. A., “you may talk till you are 
weary, but I shall always believe that that 
man either had no soul, or one so diminutive 
that a microscope could not find it.”’ 


THE MEMORIAL. 


PAMPHLET of 72 pages has recently 
been issued, entitled, “What the 
Memorialists Want,” from the pen of the 
Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, and addressed to 
Bishop Otey, as Chairman of a Committee 
appointed by the House of Bishops to take 
into consideration the memorial of certain 
Presbyters of the Episcopal Church. Ona 
former occasion we referred to the objects 
of the memorial, and in the pamphlet now 
before us these objects are stated more fully 
and explicitly. We have no disposition to 
intrude into the more private affairs of the 
Episcopal Church, and yet there can be no 
indelicacy in adverting to a movement of 
this kind, which involves principles of gen- 
eral interest. 

We honour Dr. Muhlenberg for the frank 
and outspoken manner in which he enume- 
rates what he regards as grievances, and ex- 
poses the methods of redress. No one, we 
presume, will question the loyalty of the 
Doctor to the Episcopal Church, in which 
he received his earliest religious training 
and convictions; neither will they be dis- 
posed, on a full knowledge of the circum- 
stances, to charge him with officious inter- 
medling from a fondness of notoriety; on 
the contrary, the candid of all denomina- 
tions will give him credit as an earnest 
man, who speaks from the fulness of his 
convictions. 

His object and that of his coadjutors, is 
not to procure any direct change in the 
Liturgy of the Church of which he is a min- 
ister, but to secure a certain degree of lib- 
erty for the ministry in the use of forms, 
which is now expressly forbidden by the 
canons of the Church. He does not object 
to the service of the Church as at present 
prescribed, but he objects to the canon law 
which enforces its use in a certain way, 
without the least allowance for change of 
circumstances. Neither would he exclude 
a single form of prayer now in use,-while he 
earnestly insists that these forms do not 
come up to the requirements of the times, 
and are not sufficiently comprehensive to 
meet a multitude of cases daily occurring. 
This he demonstrates in detail, and with a 
conclusiveness which we should regard as 
irresistible. According to his representa- 
tion, by the present stringent canon, which 
he wishes to be modified, the Episcopal 
ministry are enslaved, their Christian lib- 
erty invaded, and all discretion is denied to 
them in going through a certain routine, 
whether adapted to the circumstances of 
the case or not. 3 

The evils of the system he points out, 
and shows in an especial manner that an 
Episcopal minister, tied up to his liturgical 
service, is of all men the least suited to the 
work of a missionary. The Doctor also, to his 
credit, pleads for a much larger charity to 
other Christian denominations than is now 
entertained in the bosom of his Church. 
For all this, we say, we honour him. He 
is greatly in advance of his own Church in 
the right way; and whether his effort at 
reform will be successful or not, he de- 
serves the same credit. 

His suggestions, we should judge, are 
not likely to be adopted, not because they 
are not good, but because they expose some 
of the weak points of a liturgical system 
which it has been the fashion, in certain 
quarters, to extol as too perfect to need 
amendment. It was with some degree of 
surprise that we noticed the remarks of a 
certain Low-church journal, in which his 
exposure of defects was characterized as 
slanderous, if not treasonable. In our 
opinion, it will be hard to prove the charge. 
His facts and reasonings are unanswerable; 
and he demonstratively proves that these 
very Low-churchmen, sensible of the re- 
strictions under which they labour, actually 
resort to evasions and misinterpretations of 
the canon law, to afford themselves relief. 
We agree with him that it would be more 
consistent to seek relief in the way he pro- 

oses, by seeking an amendment of the 
Canon. In this connection we may be 


permitted to say that the churches which 
are free from authoritative injunctions of 
the kind referred to, are in a far more eli- 


gible position. 


We have no objections to good forms 
voluntarily adopted, and in some circum- 


stances they may have their advantages; 
but it ig:an infringement of Christian liber- 
ty—it is an enslavement of the ministry, to 
enforce them, even against the better con- 
victions of those subjected to them. We 
sincerely believe that by a timely attention 


to Dr. Muhlenberg’s suggestions, the Epis- 


“eopal Church would be greatly benefited, 


and especially in its aggressive character. 
Without some such modification, it must 
necessarily be hampered, especially in new- 
ly settled parts of the country. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


S we sat in our study quietly enjoying 
the great national anniversary, from 
early morn to a late hour at night, our ears 
were saluted with the incessant explosion 
of cannon and crackers. The dawn was 
hailed by the booming of cannon—this was 
the noisy welcome by the men—and then 
was commenced the feu de joi of the boys, 
which was carried into the late night with 
untiring persistence. Eighty years have 
lapsed since the bold declaration of human 
rights, and at each successive anniversary 
these noisy demynstrations, so far from fail- 
ing, have been on the increase, for the sim- 
ple reason that our constant intercourse 
with China has made pyrotechnics much 


‘cheaper and more abundant than when we 


were boys. Besides, it seems to bea real hu- 
man propensity, this loveof noise. The crowd 
of- urchins at every corner are determined 
to be heard, at least one day in the year, and 
that too at the risk of their eye-brows and 
fingers. All the cash which they can mus- 
ter is cheerfully expended for the villainous 
compound of charcoal and saltpetre, and he 


‘is the victor who can produce the most 


cracks on the glorious Fourth. The money 
thus expended throughout these States is 
reckoned by millions, which, with the pro- 
verbial uncertainty of human riches, goes 
off with a flash and acrack. Well, if it is 
a pleasure to the boys, let them have it; and 
if their seniors, true to their boyish instincts, 
must have explosions, we readily admit that 
it is the most innocent way of using up gun- 
powder. Cannon are comparatively harm- 
less affairs, when they are not forced to 
project cold iron; if they only wound the 
air, instead of mutilating and extinguish- 
ing the life of human bodies, we shall have 
no quarrel with them. 

But come, boys—grown up as well as 
children—let us know what is all this noise 
about? Why, it’s the Fourth of July we 
are celebrating. Well, then, another ques- 
tion, if you please; what is the meaning of 
the day? Perhaps you have not thought 
of it. Stop your firing for a few minutes, 
while we consider. God inspired our fore- 
fathers with courage and determination to 
pledge their lives and sacred honour to 
cast off a foreign yoke, and procure; at all 
hazards, the political, civil, and religious 
freedom of this country in which we now 
live and prosper. They achieved, by the 
Divine blessing, the great object, and to 
this day we reap the fruits of their patriot- 
ism. There is no nation so distinguished 
by its privileges as ours, or should be so 
happy and thankful. Now remember first 
to express your gratitude to God on the 
return of this glorious anniversary, and 
then, second, resolve that you will do no- 
thing in the way of sinning which may 
provoke the Most High to recall his gift. 
We have not been a free people one single 
century as yet, and yet we have too often 
forgotten God, and in the enjoyment of his 
gifts turned away from the Giver. Indeed, 
there are ominous signs at present which, 
if not wisely counteracted, may undermine 
the fair fabric of our freedom. 

This is our little homily, and now, boys, 
only remember this, and return to your crack- 
ers. We have no objection even to your loud 
hurras, provided they mean something more 
than the loud plaudits at our political 
meetings, and the long harangues in our 
legislative halls. Indeed, boys, if you have 
any crackers to spare, present them to Con- 
gress, for it might induce them to fire off 
a little of their party enthusiasm in this 
innocent way, which would be better for 
the nation. 


UNITARIANISM OF BOSTON. 


‘fam Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D., who has 

recently visited Boston, Massachusetts, 
communicates to the St. Louis Presbyterian 
his views of Boston Unitarianism, as fol- 
lows: 

“The defection from Orthodoxy to Uni- 
tarianism in New England is an instructive 
event. Two or three facts are worthy of 
special notice. 

‘¢]. The change was not immediate, but 
ees The distinctive doctrines of the 

alvinistic system were not so much opposed 
as ignored. They ceased to be preached, 
and gradually Arminianism took their 
place. And here it is worth while to state 
the fact that the peculiar doctrines of Cal- 
vinism have never, in a single instance, 
been associated with fundamental error. 
Whenever men professing to be Calvinists 
have fallen into such errors, they have first 
abandoned those peculiarities, and very 
commonly Arminianism has been the first 
stopping-place on their downward way. In- 
deed, any one acquainted with the Calvin- 
istic faith cannot but see that no man, 
whilst holding it, can reject any fundamen- 
tal doctrine of the gospel. The fact that 
it has always been found associated with 
the great truths of the gospel, is worthy of 
the special consideration of those who op- 
pose it. If it is erroneous, its affinity for 
the truth is certainly rather marvellous. 

“2. The rise of Unitarianism in New 
England was not connected with any in- 
creased attention to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, or with any apparent revival of vital 
piety. On the contrary, it seems to have 
resulted from a low state of religion, and a 
cold, speculative philosophy. At first the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Divinity of 
Christ, and the Atonement, were not open- 
ly denied, but they were not preached. 
The people gradually lost sight of them, 
and ceased to feel their power; and then 


they were prepared for the open rejection 


of them. Thechange from Trinitarianism 
to Unitarianism has not a single feature 
which marks it as a change from an erro- 
neous toa purer faith. On the contrary, 
it carries with it the evidence that it was a 
lapse from the truth to error. It did not 
originate in the careful study of the Scrip- 
tures; and it has been far from elevating 
them in the view of the people. 

“3. The fruits of Unitarianism demon- 
strate its falsity. Our Saviour has taught 
us thus to distinguish the teachers of truth 
from false teachers—‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’ In the first place, the 
preaching of Unitarians is never known to 
produce the effects on the minds of men 
which were produced by the preaching of 
the apostles. It produces no deep convic- 
tion of sin. Who ever knew sinners so 
awakened under the preaching of Unitari- 
ans, as to inquire anxiously, ‘ What must I 
do to be saved?’ And then it produces no 
such zeal in those who embrace it, as did 
the gospel as preached by the apostles. It 
may produce respectable morality; and it 
may induce its adherents to promote educa- 
tion, and to be charitable to the poor. So 
far, so good. But it awakens no zeal, and 
leads to no energetic, self-denying efforts to 
propagate the gospel. The Unitarians of 
New England have long been in the posses- 
sion of great wealth; but what have they 
done to evangelize the world? What atten- 
tion have they paid to the command of the 
Saviour, ‘Go teach all nations, baptizing 


them in the name | » 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost?’ So fer as I 
know, they have never sent a single mis- 
sionary to any part of the heathen world. 
They have made no zealous efforts to put 
the Bible in the hands of the people. They 
are doing little or nothing to evangelize our 
own 

‘¢ Now, if the gospel is from God, it is the 
divinely appointed means for the reforma- 
tion and salvation of man, for filling the 
world with righteousness and peace, and for 
preparing sinners for heaven; and motives 
the most powerful urge those who have re- 
ceived its light and felt its power, to send it: 
to all the world. Howis it that Unitarian- 
ism has no such zeal? We read of ‘the 
form of godliness without the power ;’ but 
Unitarianism has little of the form, and 
nothing of the power. Can any one read 
the New Testament without being struck 
with the contrast between the zeal and effi- 
ciency of the apostolic churches, and the 
Unitarian churches of our day? It is a re- 
markable fact, that so soon as any funda- 
mental doctrine of Christianity is rejected, 
the result is the almost entire loss of its 
power over the human mind.” 


WEATHER IN ST. LOUIS. 


© ie correspondent in St. Louis, Missouri, 
says under date of June 30th: 

“For better than a week St. Louis and 
vicinity have had as hot weather as not often 
falls to the lot of Americans to bear. Ten 
and twelve, and even more degrees above 
blood heat have been reported for the ther- 
mometer, in the shade. The consequences 
have been unpleasant. Many have died 
from sun-stroke direct, and others in various 
ways affected by the heat. 
have fallen dead beneath the sun’s rays, and 
not at work either. On our levee, for seve- 


of the Father, 


-ral days business became nearly suspended. 


Laborers refused the snug sum of fifty cents 
per hour for work—and several boats had 
to postpone their departure because of this 
refusal. 

‘‘ Added to the heat has been an absence 
of rain. Until yesterday and to-day, with 
the exception of one trifling shower, there 
had been no rain since the middle of May. 
Of course, whatever grows in the ground 
has suffered severely. It can hardly be 
called croaking, when the papers speak of 
fields of oats being burned up by the sun. 

“You will readily credit me also, from 
what you have experienced of a like kind 
elsewhere, that the hot weather has not been 
without its effect upon our churches. Dr. 
A. Alexander used pithily to say— A per- 
son’s religion often depended greatly on his 
stomach.’ I am sure it is affected as much 
by meteorology. Religious meteorology has 
been indeed too much overlooked. It isa 
department of knowledge quite extensive 
and abounding in facts—unique in varied 
results, and facile for making observations. 
It would be one of the most interesting, be- 
cause one of the most paradoxical of sciences ; 
ex. g.—let the thermometor descend to zero, 
the love of many waxes at once so cold, that 
it cannot live between home and the church. 
But let your thermometer ascend to 100 de- 
grees, and the love of many is immediately 
chilled, and frozen, and paralyzed, as badly 
as when zero was the index. Again—whilst 
a shower of rain and a shower of dust are so 
opposite in their physical properties and 
operations, they both act entirely alike in 
quenching the force of ecclesiastical locomo- 
tion. I think these wonderful phenomena 
should be more deeply investigated, and 
more widely examined.” 


Geelesinstical Rerord. 


The Presbytery of Hudson met on the 2d 
inst., and installed Rev. Andrew Johnston, 
late of the Associate Reformed Church, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church, at Hopewell, 
Orange county, New York. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. D. Beattie of Scotch- 
town; the charge to the pastor was givemby 
Rev. Mr. Littell of Mount Hope; and the 
charge to the congregation by Rev. Mr. Brew- 
ster of Bethel. The attendance was large, and 
all the exercises were highly appropriate and 
interesting. 

On the 18th ult., a Committee of Upper Mis- 
souri Presbytery installed the Rev. David 
Coulter the pastor of Hopewell Church. The 
Rev. R. M. Hobson preached the sermon and 
gave the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
Dr. Yantis the charge to the people. : 

The Rev. John H. Bocock has accepted the 
call of the Bridge street church, in Georgetown, 
District of Columbia. This removal will excite 
universal regret among Mr. Bocock’s numerous 
friends in Virginia. 

The Rey. N. Chevalier of Virginia has ac- 
cepted the charge of a Female Institute at 
Holly Springs, Mississippi, and expects to enter 
on its duties immediately. 

The Rev. A. W. Sproull, late of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, has received and accepted a call 
to the Presbyterian church of Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, where correspondents will please ad- 
dress bim. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ORDINATION OF A MISSIONARY. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbytery of New- 
castle met on the Ist inst. in Upper Octo- 
rara church, to set apart to the work of the 
ministry Mr. Samuel R. Gayley, recently 
licensed by the same body. They were 
called together to perform this act in view 
of Mr. Gayley’s purpose to engage in the 
service of the Board of Foreign Missions at 
Shanghai, China. He expects to leave 
this country in a few weeks for this destina- 
tion. 

The services connected with the ordina- 
tion of this young brother were marked by 
a very tender and solemn interest. He has 
been under the care of the Presbytery of 
Newcastle from the time of his beginning 
to prepare for College, and has won the 
affection and esteem of all its members. 
For many years he has been considering 
the question of his duty to go forth among 
the heathen, in obedience to the loud de- 
mand for the heralds of salvation; and 
having fully concluded to engage in this 
work, he applied to his Presbytery for ordi- 
nation as an Evangelist. . 

In the exercises belonging to the day, 
Mr. Gayley preached his trial sermon in 
the morning, from Rom. x. 14th and part 
of the 15th verses. In the afternoon the 
ordination took place, in which the Rev. 
James Latta presided and proposed the con- 
stitutional questions; the Rev. George Bur- 
rowes, D. D., preached the ordination ser- 
mon, and the Rev. Alfred Hamilton de- 
livered the charge to the missionary. 

The services throughout the day were 
solemn and edifying. We trust the remem- 
brance of them will be refreshing to this 
servant of the Lord Jesus when he is gone 
‘‘far in heathen lands to dwell,” and that a 
new spirit of missionary zeal will be aroused 
in the hearts of those who witnessed these 
interesting exercises. May the gracious 
benediction of the Lord go with his young 
servant into the arduous fiela upon which 
he is about to enter. May his heart be 
cheered by the encouraging sympathy of 
Christian friends, and by the love of Christ 
shed forth abundantly into his soul; may 
he experience the preciousness of the pro- 
mise, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you always,” in its 
large fulfilment, and when the great day 
shall burst upon the world, may a crown of 
rejoicing be found upon his brow, glisten- 
ing in the sunlight of heaven with count- 
less gems upon it. Going forth with weep- 
ing as he bears the precious seed, may he 
at the world’s harvest-day, be seen to come 
again with rejoicing, as he brings home to 
the heavenly garner his abundant sheaves. 

S. 


sal of the 


Even horses 


From our London Correspondent. 


Lonpor, Jane 24, 1856. 


THOUGHTS ON THE RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 

Messrs. Editors—It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that all of us are quite satisfied on 
this side the Channel with the result of our 
diplomatic correspondence with your pre- 
sent rulérs. One sentiment, however, per- 
vades the country of gratitude to heaven 
that war between you and us in not now 
imminent. The dissatisfaction that exists 
arises, I believe, from the feeling that there 
is too much of temporary patching in the 
British counsels, and that the loss of dig- 
nity and the lowering of self-respect which 
may result from it, are no good omens for 
a long-continued reign of peace. There 
are many who say, “ Far better settle the 
matter now by an appeal to arms, than have 
a perpetual feud smouldering between the 
nations, to burst out with ten-fold destruc- 
tiveness at some future period.” Such a 
result, at whatever distance of time, we 
would be loth to anticipate; and we would 
rather hope that the influence of reflection 
and of calm deliberation may be to soothe 
remaining irritation, and to give both peo- 
ple a higher appreciation of their value to 
each other. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

There has been an unexpected vote of 
the House of Commons regarding the na- 
tional. system of education in Ireland. 
Legislation hitherto has been running for 
some time in opposition to the Established 
Church, and in favour of Romanism. Now, 
however, this course of things appears to 
be changing, and what with the late threat- 
ening division on the subject of the May- 
nooth College, and that of last Tuesday 
giving new privileges to Bible-teaching 
schools, the Roman Catholics appear to be 
losing ground in Parliament. An attempt 
was made last night to neutralize the effect 
of this vote, but the resolutions proposed 
for this purpose amounted only to a general 
resolution that the schools were not intend- 
ed as a means of proselytism, and these 
were actually adopted and voted for by the 
promoters of the original measure, so that 
the Establishment have obtained a double 
triumph, and enjoy the gratification of a 
deliberate conclusion of the House, instead 
of what would, without the latter vote, 
have been called a hasty and ill-considered 
judgment. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


A meeting has taken place since my last 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, which, probably, your readers will 
recognize as one of the oldest associations 
in this country having such an object. It 
is the orthodox Church of England mission 
to the colonies, and as such was supported 
on the occasion by a galaxy of notables, 
and a whole bench of bishops. No wonder 
that the Zimes dedicated to it whole col- 
umns of close print. This is one of the 
narrow Anglican societies which repudiates 
and ignores all beyond the pale of the 
Church of England, and would probably 
have not been noticed by me had not the 
report afforded what our English volun- 
taries think to be one of the best illustra- 
tions of the efficacy of their principles. It 
will on this account, I doubt not, be inter- 
esting to your readers to hear that whereas 
twenty years ago the mainstay of this So- 
ciety’s efforts was a sum of $80,000, derived 
from a parliamentary grant, supplemented 
by a voluntary contribution of $35,000, its 
income now, derived solely from the latter 
source, amounts to $350,000. No doubt 
this is a gratifying result of the withdrawal 
of court favour, and leads many to argue 
that the Church of England ought to con- 
sult her own interests by cutting State 
connection and seeking refuge from the 
thousand evils that assail her at present in 
the freedom and the abundance which are 
only to be found in a condition of indepen- 
dence. ‘Save us from our friends!” is the 
ery which our voluntary observers would 
put into the mouth of the Establishment. 
But I believe it is far from the time when 
any such prayer will be uttered, and it 
seems to be a far wiser suggestion, consid- 
ering the powerful hold it has on the coun- 
try, to seek the deliverance of the English 
Church from her manifold evils, without 
more reference to her connection with the 
State than can easily be avoided, leaving 
that vonnection and the relations hanging 
on it to be regulated and controlled, or 
even destroyed, by those developments to 
which a searching reform would necessarily 
give rise. 
| SYMPATHY WITH THE SUFFERING FRENCH. 


There has been a great deal of sympathy 
manifested in London and elsewhere towards 
the sufferers by the late awful inundations 
in France, and the alliance of the two 
countries has been strengthened and con- 
firmed by the munificent contributions that 
are now on their way to the arenas of ruin 
and desolation which the basins of the 
Rhone and Loire have lately formed. The 
mutual sympathies of France and England 
are at present warmly cultivated, and if we 
can only avoid the importation of their 
loose principles in religion and morals; and 
still better, if we can be the means of aiding 
the Christian portion of our fervid neigh- 
bours in spreading evangelical truth among 
their people, then interchanges will prove 
most valuable to both. In manners and in 
taste, as well as in a certain style of pre- 
cision and regulated accuracy of adminis- 
tration in their affairs, the French have 
much that is good to communicate to us. 
In comparison with them we appear to 
strangers a rude people, and no wonder. 
Our better classes are reserved and unsocial ; 
our artizans are rough and unmannerly; 
our poor are clamorous and, in great cities, 
often nurse a generation of thieves and 
vagabonds. The amenities of life are 
much better understood in France. There 
is more appearance of heart, a far higher 
social standard, and more power exerted in 
repressing the dangerous elements that fer- 
ment among the masses. In England we 
have, no doubt, a deeper moral soil to cul- 
tivate, full of great capabilities, but it is 
encumbered with a rough ungainly surface. 
We are atruer people than the French, and 
do not hide, as they have learnt to do, the 
natural selfishness of the heart under the 
drawing-room polish, which is so congenial 
to French manners. Nor is it desirable 
that we should ever acquire this art. Yet 
a little national intercourse might greatly 
tend to teach us that it is worth while to 
cultivate qualities the very affectation of 
which is so pleasing, and that there is no 
necessity for being rude in order to show 
that we are honest. O! if we could but 
see the gospel taking its rightful place at 
the basis of character in both countries, and 
so mingling their qualities as to retain the 
best of each, and spread them over both! 
What noble allies would Britain and France 
make! The honesty and straightforward- 
ness of the one, clothed with the respectful 
and attentive manners of the other, would 
form a national characteristic the most de- 
sirable that has ever appeared. Towards 
this consummation our present intercourse, 
I trust, is tending, and though we have to 
deplore some manifestations on the Lord’s 
day of a saddening kind, arising, perhaps, 
from this source, yet there is far more than 
a counterbalance to he found in the progress 


of right principles on the other side of the 
English Channel. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY—ALLEGED 
CORRUPTIONS OF THE WORD OF GOD. 


A controversy now imminent, relative to 
the proceedings of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, bids fair 
soon to attract the notice of the Christian 
world. I need not at this early stage enter 
into minute particulars. It will be enough 
to state that whether by secret Jesuit influ- 
ence or otherwise, there has been a great 
deal of loose action relative to the character 
of translations of the Bible intended for cir- 
culation among Romish populations. It is 
boldly stated that some of the worst errors 
of Popery are taught in many of these ver- 
sions, and that so gross is the perversion of 
truth thus perpetrated, that faithful men 
will be called upon either to obtain an en- 
tire revision of the whole system of admin- 
istration in this branch of the Society’s 
work, or to withdraw from it their support. 
Some of your readers are probably Scotch, 
and old enough to remember the Apocrypha 
controversy, in which Dr. Andrew Thom- 
son of St. George’s, Edinburgh, wielded 
with such effect his controversial sledge- 
hammer. English modes of thought were 
in that day probably less accurate on such 
subjects than now; there was alse a certain 
national self-appreciation which refused to 
be tutored by Scottish dictation, and the 
force of numbers was great, so that the fla- 
grant errors of the Committee were reformed 
only where less would not be tolerated; and 
here and there the old leaven was retained 
as a trophy, to show that the victory of the 
‘‘ purists” was not complete. That leaven 
has been working quietly ever since, and 
the results have at length become suffi- 
ciently evident to demand redress. Be as- 
sured there will be on this occasion a 
searching inquiry and a full measure of 
reform, or else the British and Foreign 
Bible Society must yield its time-honoured 
place to another and more faithful institu- 
tion, which the earnest zeal of the present 
day will ere long originate on a better and 
a purer basis. 


LONDON CITY MISSION-—-EXTENDED OPERATIONS. 


We are probably on the eve of a great 
extension of missionary operations in Lon- 
don. The Greenwich Branch Association 
has just set a noble and, doubtless, an imi- 
table example, by nearly doubling their 
contributions, and thus providing means for 
placing a missionary in every district of their 
locality. In that suburb of London there 
will soon be twenty such labourers at work, 
so that there will not exist a family to whose 
household the gospel message is not syste- 
matically brought. There is a scheme also 
on foot for providing a hundred endowed 
mission churches, into which to gather the 
reclaimed. Many difficulties hang around 
this latter movement, however, which it 
may require time to overcome. But that 
faith which removes mountains will ulti- 
mately triumph even here; and when this 
takes place, what a goodly spectacle will it 
be to see such churches supported by all 
evangelical sects, and yet constitutionally 
belonging to none, and affording the bread 
of life to thousands, without forcing on 
them the bitter herbs of sectarian contro- 
versy! To hope for such a result may be 
sanguine, I confess, and as yet the way is 
far from clear. Yet the time has come for 
an effort in this direction, and that effort 
will, I believe, be immediately commenced. 
A series of meetings have lately been held 
in the locality indicated. They have taken 
place in the House, and under the presidency 


of Lord Haddo, eldest son of Lord Aber- 


deen, a nobleman of sincere piety, and are 
likely to be attended with most important 
consequences. 


PROPOSED NEW VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 


There is a strange proposal at present 
before the House of Commons, originating 
with a Unitarian member of the Legisla- 
ture (Mr. Heywood), for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to revise the author- 
ized translation of the Bible. On this sub- 
ject I need say no more than that the 
measure will be opposed by the whole 
weight of the religious classes in this 
country, and that it must be almost unani- 
mously repudiated. D. G. 


Theological Seminary at Columbia. 


We learn that at the meeting of the Di- 
rectors of the Seminary held last week, the 
Rev. Dr. Palmer tendered his resignation 
as Professor of Ecclesiastical History, &c. 
The Board adopted a paper setting forth 
reasons why the resignation should not be 
accepted, which will be laid before the 
Charleston Presbytery at the meeting in 
October next. 

The Rev. James Cohen of this city, was 
appointed teacher of Hebrew for one year. 

The term of study in the Seminary has 
been reduced by one month, and the session 
will hereafter close the last of May instead 
of June. 

About five thousand dollars remain to be 
raised to complete the endowment of the 
Fourth Professorship, and fifteen thousand 
for the Library.—Southern Presbyterian. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A WELL DESERVED TRIBUTE. 


_ Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God, 
in his wise but inscrutable providence, 
greatly to afflict our beloved pastor, the 
Rev. George D. Armstrong, D.D., by visit- 
ing his household with sore and repeated 
bereavements within the last year, and 
again, very recently, by the death of an- 
other daughter, this church and congrega- 
tion, cherishing the tie that binds us to 
him, and calling to remembrance, also, his 
arduous and protracted labours amidst the 
appalling scenes of the summer of the pes- 
tilence, in which he exhibited an example 
of Christian heroism worthy of all praise 
and admiration, do resolve, 

1. That we tender to him the assurance 
of our heartfelt sympathy in his many 
afflictions; and we will not cease to bear 
him and his only surviving child in affec- 
tionate remembrance continually before the 
throne of grace, praying that the consola- 
tions of our holy religion, so often and so 
faithfully ministered by him to others, may 


now be vouchsafed to him in all their rich- 


ness and fulness. 

2. That, feeling a lively solicitude for 
the continuance of his health under these 
accumulated trials and labours, we earnestly 
recommend to him to’ suspend his ministra- 
tions among us for the present, and to seek 
recreation by travel, during the next three 
months, or for a longer period, if agreeable 
to him. 

3. That a copy of the foregoing resolu- 
tions be transmitted to him by the Chair- 
man. 

Fesolved also, That the Board of Trus- 
tees be requested and directed to present to 
our pastor the sum of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, being one year’s salary over and above 
his regular stipend, with our hearty request 
that he will accept this, our free-will offer- 
ing, as a slight token of our grateful appre- 
ciation of his pastoral services. _ 

Resolved further, That the ruling elders 
and deacons be requested to delegate one 
member from each of their bodies, to be a 


Committee of this meeting to receive the 
contributions of the church and congrega- 


tion, and hand over the same to the Board 


of Trustees, to enable them to carry out the 
preceding resolutions. 
Wm: D. Baenatt, Chairman. 
A. M. McPuHeeters, Secretary. 
Norfolk, Va., June 25, 1856. 


vl = 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LATE REV. R. WEBSTER. 


The Presbytery of Luzerne, during a 
special meeting, held in Scranton, Pa., June 
25th, received the melancholy intelligence 


that their esteemed brother, the Rev. Rich- 


ard Webster, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church of Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, had 
departed this life on Thursday evening, 
June 19th; whereupon the Rev. Messrs. 
Hickok, Dorrance, and Osmund were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a minute 
expressive of their sorrow and loss in this 
afflictive dispensation. This committee sub- 
sequently reported, which was adopted, as 
follows : 

Whereas, It hath pleased the Great 
Head of the Church to remove from us, by 
death, our greatly beloved brother, valued 
co-presbyter, and stated clerk, Ri¢hard 
Webster. In this affliction, we mourn the 
loss of an able and judicious counsellor, a 
warm-hearted and zealous fellow-labourer, 
and founder of this Presbytery; and the 
Church of Christ has been deprived of an 
erudite historian, as well as an earnest and 
faithful minister; this great missionary field 
of a fearless and indefatigable pioneer- 
missionary, and humanity of a willing and 
trusty friend; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we will endeavour to 
bow submissively beneath this heavy stroke 
of paternal chastisement, acknowledging, 
in our darkness, the sovereign right of the 
Most High to dispose of all his creatures as 
seemeth good in his sight. 

Resolved, 2. That we who are “alive 
and remain” will receive the providential 
admonition to set our houses in order, to 
quicken our diligence in the great work of 
the ministry, and to meet the augmented 
responsibilities which are thus cast upon us. 

- Resolved, 3. That we tender our warmest 
sympathies to the stricken family of our 
brother, and to the church, congregation, 
and community bereaved of their pastor and 
friend. | 

Resolved, 4. That a copy of this minute be 
sent to the session of the church in Mauch 
Chunk, to be read in the hearing of the 
congregation, and presented to the family 
of our departed brother; also that it be 
sent tothe Presbyterian for publication. 

M. J. Hickok, Moderator. 


For the Presbyterian. — 


The Revolution in San Francisco. 


Messrs. Editors—Other terms have been 
applied to the exciting scenes now enacting 
in the great Pacific emporium. It is very 
natural to regard such events with painful 
emotions, and even a degree of horror and 
fearful foreboding. Far be it from me to 
wish to diminish aught of these tender sensi- 
bilities which are so readily touched by the 
rough jarring and violence of social agita- 
tion. Yet the caution to others may not be 
out of place, not to let mere feelings over- 
ride or run away with the judgment i 
matters of fact. | 

I have had access to quite full accounts 
from San Francisco. I have heard the 
statements of friends recently from the 
midst of the present excitement. In addi- 
tion, I have the vivid remembrance and 
impression, as an eye-witness, of similar, 
though less aggravated, as I suppose, occa- 
sions, in the case of the “ Hounds” in 
1849, of the convicts from the English 
penal colonies in 1851, and have tried to 
obtain a correct understanding of the facts 
of the present trying emergency. 

The evil which it is now the attempt of 
the great body of the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco to remove, is not one, but manifold. 
It is the growth of years, and the baneful 
fruit of a system of dishonest practices. 
The evil had become well nigh or quite 
chronic in the body politic. One of the 
forms of this evil consisted in the foul, 
dark crime of “stuffing” the ballot-box. 
It was a prominent dishonesty and wrong 
in its relations to society and the interests 
of the State—a most flagrant enormity. 
By it a virtuous majority was intercepted 
in its acts and privileges and rights ;—the 
highest places of trust and responsibility 
were filled ignobly by the shameless arts 
and tricks of a few, and these the basest of 
of the population. This fact has been con- 
firmed by the confessions of ‘‘ Yankee Sul- 
livan” and Casey. 

In the train of consequences growing 
out of this corrupt usurpation are traced 
malfeasance in office, most expensive swin- 
dling contracts, unjust legislation, munici- 
pal and belonging to the commonwealth, in 
many ways profuse squandering of public 
moneys, with many other enormities and 
burdens which have hindered the public 
prosperity, and without taking into the 
account the moral evils involved, in mate- 
rial interests have increased the burdens of 
the people, and entailed a state of financial 


embarrassment which, in almost any other 


country, and among almost any other peo- 
ple, would have caused extreme discourage- 
ment and paralysis of all energy. — 

But the monster enormity of towering 
magnitude, which more than any thing 
else has provoked this rising of the people, 
is a systematic defeating of the ends of 
justice, in cases of high crimes, by tamper- 
ing with juries. In the city and county of 
San Francisco, through a period of seven 
years and more, many assassinations and 
murders had been committed, and yet only 
one instance of capital punishment, under 
the constituted authorities, had occurred. 


A second case has indeed recently taken 


place. The failure in the execution of the 
laws, among other reasons, is mainly due to 
outside influences brought to bear upon 
juries, in their selection, prejudgment, or 
bribery, by which, notwithstanding a full 
amount of sufficient testimony, they have 
been made derelict in the duty of convict- 
ing criminals. Thus, the almost universal 
fact has been, in the trial of capital offences, 
that the juries have “not agreed.” And 
hence, in this impunity of crime, its fre- 
quency and boldness. 

Look at the late examples. After the 
assassination of General Richardson it is 
said there were thoughts of reviving the 
Vigilance Committee of 1851. Other 
counsels prevailed. It was agreed to allow 
the courts an opportunity to retrieve their 
lost character. The forms of trial were 
employed. The jury failed to agree. The 
criminal, believed generally to be guilty, 
was remanded to prison to await a second 
trial. 

Some months after, and recently, the 
murder of James King followed. The 
murder was deliberately planned. Ac- 
cessories were near at hand. No sooner 
had Casey discharged the fatal shot than 
he was surrounded by his friends, and un- 
der their escort hurried off to the prison, 
mark it—as a place of security! It had 
come to pass that the appointed protectors 
of right, the ministers of justice, were re- 
garded as the best protectors of criminals 
of the deepest dye. Neither Casey nor his 


accomplices had any apprehension of the 
possibility of the punishment of their crime. 
Observe, too, how the case was regarded 
by others, when so many of the best citi- 
zens of San Francisco refused to obey the 
summons of the sheriff of the city to enrol 
themselves as a special police force for the 
guarding of the prison which held the 
murderers Cora and Casey. 

It was a great and fearful responsibility 
which was assumed by the great body of the 
people, when they took upon themselves the 
discharge of duties which they had no reason 
to believe their public servants would fulfil. 
To punish capital crimes, according to the 
laws and modes of civilized society under its 
best regulated and guarded forms of govern- 
ment, is & momentous and deeply solemn 
office. But in the step taken by the citizens 
of San Francisco, I have good reason to be- 
lieve the motive has been a conscious, strong, 
and imperative necessity. Nothing short of 
a sense of commanding obligation would, I 
am sure, have brought such an array of 
respectability and true social and moral 
worth, te take a position antagonistic to 
the organized civil powers. The whole cir- 
cumstances of this movement—nine-tenths 
of the citizens, it is said, sympathizing in 
it—the masses throughout the State approv- 
ing of it; the order and decorum of the pro- 
ceedings; and the fuir though firm execu- 
tion of its purposes, all go to show: that it is 
not the rising of a “mob’’—not the wild 
caprice of lawlessness’””—not the surzhmary, 
passionate process of a “‘lynch” court; rather 
is it, as 1 have expressed its character, a 
‘‘revolution.” Did I not believe the power 
thus called into exercise has been hitherto 
controlled by an enlightened judgment and 
a good conscience, and that the same , ~u- 
dence will dictate the laying of it aside at 
the proper time, I should be far from volun- 
teering this explanation of some of the cir- 
cumstances of so remarkable a moral phe- 
nomenon. In the view, too, of all the facts, 
known and considered, I think it will be 
seen that the expedients which a less bold 
and determined policy might suggest, would 
provide no adequate remedy for the various 
evils suffered; nay, the remedy could not be 
applied, for the power is wanting. 

I write this communication while the 
latest news from the scene of excitement 
presents the open array of the great body of 
the people against the special effort of the 
government to overawe and subdue it; and 
yet I do not expect to hear of an actual, 
violent conflict between the opposing ranks. 
A wiser, safer policy will rule. The reforms 
so much needed and so loudly called for, 
will be secured. And may God grant that 
out of this commotion—this grappling of 
justice with fearful crime in high places and 
low—a new order and beauty may arise, to 
give a still brighter lustre to the goodly city 
of San Francisco. A. W. 


AN OLD SLANDER REVIVED. 


The Dublin Telegraph, as we learn from 
the Catholic Miscellany, has been asked by 
a correspondent whether ‘“‘John Knox was 
@ murderer, or an accessory thereto,” and 
proceeds to state, on the same authority 
that “it is firmly believed in Glasgow, and 
throughout the west of Scotland, that John 
Knox was privy to the murder of David 
Rizzio, who was savagely assassinated al- 
most in the presence of unfortunate Queen 
Mary.” But is it not in evidence that Tyt- 
ler, who made this accusation against Knox, 
and who averred that he could prove its 
truth from papers in the London Record 
Office, utterly failed todo so? And is it 
not further in evidence that both Hume and 
Robertson denied the charge, and gave 
such proof as to produce conviction in all 
upprejudiced minds, that John Knox had 
nothing whatever to do with the death of 
Rizzio? Why, then, revive the malicious 
charge, but for the purpose of exciting the 
prejudices of the Roman Catholics against 
the Protestant cause ? 

From the same source, we noticed a short 
time since, a revived slander against the 
character of William ILL., charging him 
with complicity in the Glencoe massacre— 
the contrary of which is established on the 
clearest testimony. But were all their slan- 
ders truths, Protestants could produce such 
an array of unanswerable charges against 
the dignitaries of the Roman Church, as 
would show that there is no comparison in 
the guilt of the two. But for Papists the 
misfortune is, that their accusations are = 
calumnies, the resuscitation of which wi 
work ultimately to the injury of those who 
revive them.— Central Presbyterian. 


The Religious Liberty Deputation 
to Prussia. 


The London 7imes Berlin correspondent 
writes :—“‘Y our readers are, doubttess, aware 


in London at the house of the Earl of 


which the entire Protestant Christendom of 
England was represented, all the parties in 
he Church, and all the denominations out 
of it; the object of the meeting was to take 
cognizance of the fact that the Evangelical 
Alliaace of England, as well as that of 
France, were about to send a deputation to 
the King of Prussia, with a view to the fur- 
therance of the common object of all—the 
spread of religious liberty and the extension 
of evangelical brotherhood throughout the 
world. It will not have been forgotten 
that at the close of the last international 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 
Paris last year Sir Culling Hardley headed 
a deputation to the King of Prussia, whom 
they met at Cologne, for the purpose of be- 
speaking his exertions and influence in re- 
moving all vestiges of intolerance in his own 
dominions, and in extending the reign of 
religious liberty elsewhere. On that occa- 
sion the King had said that if the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance should think fit in some future 
year to hold a reunion in his capital of Ber- 
lin, he would receive them with a ‘hearty 
welcome and with openarms.’ Actipg upon 
this intimation, the Evangelical Alliance 
resolved upon arranging a meeting of Pro- 
testant Christians from all parts of the world 
to be held in Berlin. Atthe meeting above 
mentioned, all present, including many mem- 
bers of the Established Church, unanimously 
coineided in the objects of the Alliance and 
the reunion it proposed, and settled that it 
would be expedient that the next interna- 
tional meeting should be held in this city 
next year. In conformity with this resolu- 
tion, the deputation then decided on, con- 
sisting of a prominent member of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in England and another from 
that in France, waited on the King at Sans 
Souci on Monday last. The King received 
them most kindly and cordially, spoke with 
them alternately in English and eee, 
showed that he had been fully apprised o 


the Archbishop of Canterbury’s original in- 
tention of being present at the meeting which 
had deputed them, and was fully acquainted 
with the nature and objects of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, as already existing in England, 
Franca, and Prussia. He assured the mem- 
bers of the deputation of the warm interest 
which he took in the projected meeting of 
Christians from all parts of the world to be 
held next year in Berlin, expressed his deep 
regret at the divisions that existed in the 
Church, and recognized that its future weal 
was involved in the principles upheld by the 
Evangelical Alliance. He hoped and trust- 
ed that all Evangelical Christians in Ger-. 
many who should take part in the approach- 
ing reunton hereafter the 
possession of a ter de of religious 
liberty than hey. bane hitherto enjoyed. 
The King’s manner is described to me as 


having been most gracious and kind ; he re- . 


of a large meeting having been lately held © 


Shaftesbury and under his presidence, at . 


the meeting at Lord Shaftesbury’s, and of — 
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°“LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
‘Dangers. end Apparent temper of 
Congress—Fourth of July— River and Har- 
Wasarneron Crrr, July Sth, 1856. 


were 


Bditors—Little or ‘nothing has been 


one “by our ‘rulers of Iate which has been 
guade public, and which seems to tend towards 
# satisfactory settlement of the most impor- 
tant questions before the nation. What pri- 
Vate conferences there. may be—what under- 
standings between the leaders of parties—what 
ideas of compromise—cannot now be said. 


, Those, birds of the air which carry matters 


even from the secret council chambers of 
‘kings, do not at present, I believe, make any 
eports to the public. There is a hush of ex- 
citement—a kind of half tranquillity—which 
means something, and what is meant by it a 
short time will disclose. It may be that a 
majority of Congress, both from the North and 
the South, begin to feel as they do who madly 
and.recklessly drive a ship over dangerous 
seas, and saddenly awake to a sense of peril. 
ida aré breakers, On the Ige a rocky coast. 
(Parrents and strong gales the gal-, 
lant vessel right onward to tP ‘peril. Part of 
the crew are drank with a fiery spirit, distilled 


‘no matter where—no matter whether in New 


England, or ona rice plantation, or on a 
‘western prairie, Mutiny is threatened. Truly 
it ‘is time, for those whose headlong impulse 
has put:the good old ship in such a position, 
to ‘begin to calm down and cautiously inquire 


_. how she is to be got out of it. Or, it may be 


that angry passions are now holding their 


i breath, anticipating the near time when they 


> 


ay act with renewed ferocity. Mr. Brooks has 
tried on a criminal charge of assault and 
battery with intent to kill, and fined $300. Soon, 
‘Miso, the question as to his expulsion from the 
House of Representatives is to be debated and 
decided: The Massachusetts legislative reso- 
‘lutions, speaking in very severe terms of the 
conduct of Mr, Brooks, are to be acted on and 

i of in some way. All of this will give 
Occasion, and supply fuel for the most intense 
‘excitement. We have yet to see whether the 
moderation of the present moment will then 
‘be so prevalent as to control the worst out- 
bursts of evil tempers; or whether that mode- 
ration is but.the lull of a storm to be followed 
‘by the worst kind of desolation. Now, if ever, 
‘is the time when Christians should pray for 
Gongresse. We havea brief season in which 
to supplicate heaven before the day of sternest 
‘contest comes on. Woe to America if that 
contest comes and finds that God’s people have 
restrained prayer. 

And yet it is hard to look on the assembled 
Congress and believe that it is a collection of 
pre-determined fratricides. It did not seem to 
‘be such on Monday, when, for a time, I had 
occasion to be present in both of its Houses. 
In the Senate General Cass was speaking on 
the President's veto of the River and Harbour 
bill. Close by the veteran Senator from Michi- 
gan was Senator Butler from South Carolina. 
He had left his own seat and taken a chair near 
to General Cass, and was looking at him, and 
listening to his arguments with an air and 
manner of friendly respect which were not 
those of one who meditated battle and blood as 
imminent between himself and the Northern 
statesman. And in the House of Representa- 
tives, where.no serious business was going on, 
there was-an aspect of kind feeling such as I 
am sure never was seen in the French Assem- 
bly when the Girondists and the Mountain 
were meditating each other’s overthrow. Those 
revolutionists did not saunter along from seat 
to, seat so carelessly; they did not stop here 
and there, and lean over the shvulder of an- 
tell aninsing stories, such as seemed, 
by the laugh which followed, to be part of the 
talk of our representatives. Nothing in the 
House had the least appearance as of men who 
felt themselves drawing near to a terrible crisis. 
A stranger, quite ignorant of our political diffi- 
culties, looking at either House of Congress, 
would have concluded that America must be 
remarkably free from questions fitted to pro- 
duce unpleasant excitements. 

- Both sides of this matter were manifested 
by the mode in which the Fourth of July was 
celebrated here. On the one hand, the city 
councils, in view of the perturbations of poli- 
tical feeling, resolved to omit the usual display 
of fireworks at night in the public grounds. 
There was a sad and painful meaning in this. 
It was painful as an open recognition of such 
a distracted state of popular feeling that an 
American commanity, and that community the 
inhabitants of Washington’s own city, could 
not be brought together to celebrate the birth- 
day of national independence without risk of 
angry collisions. It was sad, as a sort of pro- 
clamation of mourning over our condition as a 
nation. But, on the other hand, private zeal 
and personal patriotism retrieved this unplea- 
sant state of things. -Perhaps never before in 
this city was the Fourth of July so well cele- 
brated as was the last. Besides the usual pic- 
nics and ordinary movements, when night 
came, all the’sky of Washington was luminous 
with rockets and stars and fire-dust. The 
streets and avenues blazed with Bengal lights 
and Roman candles. And all was orderly and 
good-humoured. Boys and girls, their parents 


'. intermingled with the groups, and each group 


near its home, were the spontaneous pyrotech- 
nists. Of course, in some parts of the city 
there was drunkenness and rudeness, and all 
that is repulsive and wrong. But so it is on 
every Fourth of July, and in every city. Such 
is by no means the prevalent condition of 
things. Popular feeling, on the whole, beats 
more healthily when left to itself than when 
limited and guided by legislative action. 
Writers on the theory of governments say 
much on the danger of legislators being car- 
ried away by popular excitements. I wish 
that some one would write an essay on the 
danger that quiet people are in of being tempted 
and goaded to fatal excitements by ambitious 
and intemperate legislators. The doings of 
Congress for the last few years would supply 
abundant, materials for such a work. 
Yesterday the Senate passed the River and 
Harbour Bills, vetoed by the President, by a 
vote of thirty-one to twelve. Mr. Mason of 
Virginia contended that in order to pass a bill 
against the Presidential veto, there must be a 
vote in its favour of two-thirds of all the Senate, 
and not merely of two-thirds of those present 
at the time. But the Senate, by a vote of 
thirty-four to seven, decided that the Bill had 
passed by the vote of two-thirds of those pre- 
sent. The House of Representatives has yet 
to act on these Bills. 
_ We had lately a visit from the Rev. Mr. At- 
kinson, who, for more than fuur months, has 
been: zealously engaged in his agency in behalf 


* of the Metropolitan church. It was pleasant to 


see him back again amongst us, even though it ! 
was but for a brief visit. Mr. Atkinson has” 


done a great deal more since he left George- 
own than any one else could have done, in be- 
half of the Metropolitan church. We were 
glad. to hear him speak of the great personal 
kindness which he met with through all of 


North and South Carolina, where he has been. 


It is to be hoped that wherever he yet goes in 
the prosecution of his agency, he will be re- 
ceived by the churches as one that has gone 
forth on a great and good work, having sacri- 
ficed his individual interests and feelings to 
the glory of his Master and the advancemen 
of his cause. E. 


Dr. D’AUBIGNE In the 
afternoon of Saturday week this distinguish- 
ed historian visited Stirling, and was shown 
Johna'Knox’s pulpit, the vicinity of F-skine’s 

ve, and. “objects of ce ge The 
“had “pointed out to him Airthrey 
Castle, at one time the seat of the Haldanes, 
with ona of whom Merle D’ Aubigné was as- 
sopiated in his early days. 


rer thy objects she de 
h the that, if the: 


‘which 


IGN 


- Pre GRave xo Rerver.—In the vil age of 


Colombiers, near Chatelherault, France, xe- 


sided a wealthy Protestant farmer, on excel- 
lent terms with the curé, as indeed’ he ap- 
ars to have been with all his neighbours. 


'|-He died the other day,.and bequeathed 500 
|-francs to the poor, ‘and was followed to the 


‘grave by his neighbours of .either creed. 
For this offence does the curé sit in judg- 
ment on the deceased, whom he has publicly 
execrated from the pulpit in the most op- 
probrious terms as an accursed heretic, and 
denouncing all those who followed him to 
the grave, and forbidding the poor of his 

arish to accept the sie bibsoedthed by the 
‘The surviving: members of his 
family, naturally incensed at this outrageous 
intolerance, have petitioned the Sub-Prefect 
to institute an inquiry into this circumstance, 
pointing out to him the inconveniences to 
testants would’ be subjected if 
they were subject to be denounced from the 
pulpit of the parish church. 


. A New Sect.—The Vienna correspond- 
ent of the London 7Zimes states that several 
of the “‘ Brethren of St. John” arrested on 
Whitsunday have been liberated by the po- 
lice, but some time is likely to elapse be- 
fore the others will be permitted to return 
to their homes. He adds, that the Brethren 
of St. John “have no clearly defined idea 
of their own intentions and wishes, except 
on one or two points. They deny the ne- 
cessity for an ecclesiastical hierarchy, and 
profess to despise the pomp and ceremony 
displayed by the Roman Catholic Church. 
They attend no burials, and when a relative 
dies they leave it to the parish to convey 
the corpse to the grave. It is evident that 
the sect is imperfectly organized, but party 
feeling in religious matters is remarkably 
strong in Austria at present, and it is proba- 
ble the public has not heard the last of the 
Brethren of St. John.” 


MoNUMENT TO WALLACE.—A movement 
was making in Scotland to erect a colossal 
monument to the Scottish hero, William 
Wallace. 


Musica Toy.—At a meeting of the 
Lancashire Historical Society, held the 
other day, Mrs. W. Taylor of Preston, ex- 
hibited a musical toy constructed by Benja- 
min Franklin for his relative, Miss Bache, 
during his stay at Preston. It consists of 
seventeen pieces, which are of wood, strung 
equi-distantly on two cords, and decrease in. 
length from the lowest to the highest; it is 
played by being struck in the manner of the 
dulcimer, and its compass is two octaves. 


Tae Fate or Sir FRANKLIN.— 
The London Gazette contains an Admiralty 
notice, declaring Dr. Jas. Rae and his com- 
panions entitled to the reward of $50,000 
offered to those who should first ascertain 
the fate of the expedition under Sir John 
Franklin. 


CHANCERY IMPRISONMENT.—Two weal- 
thy ladies, Misses Ann and Elizabeth Sher- 
wood, of Sheffield, England, have just been 


after fourteen years imprisonment for con- 
tempt of the Court of Chancery. They con- 
tinued in prison fourteen years rather than 
produce an unimportant document in their 
possession. 


DEGREES IN StocK.—Among the latest 
financial projects spoken of in England is 
a joint-stock University, to grant degrees 
and pay dividends. 


RETURN OF THE JEWS TO PALESTINE.— 
At the annual meeting of the London Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury stated that, being 
no longer under the seal of secrecy, he might 
declare that as long as two years ago, a de- 
spatch from the Foreign Office, written with 
Lord Clarendon’s own hand, had been sent 
to Constantinople, urging upon the repre- 
sentative of the British Empire to do all 
that lay in his power to effect the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews, allowing them to hold land, 
and to enjoy every civil privilege in Pales- 
tine. 

VAGARIES OF ComMuNISM.—A People’s 
League for National or Joint property is 
about to be set on foot by “the workmen 
and Unitarian Communists,” for the promo- 
tion of ‘Universal communities, social 
equality, and the soil in common all over 
the world.” These gentlemen have put 
forth a “ plan of a magnificent self-support- 
ing Community-Palace, an enchanting abode 
for 10,000 inhabitants (men, women, and 
children). One thousand communities con- 
tain in comfort and ease a nation of ten mil- 
lions. Property not in corrupt man (in the 
plurality), but in the wisdom of society (in 
the ty The nation is the proprietor. 
Every body labours for the State, and the 
State takes care of every body.” 


GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGES.—A case of 
bigamy was recently decided at Carlisle, in 
which one of the Gretna priests, who did a 
small business, was a witness. He stated 
that, since he commenced business in 1853, 
he had filled three books, that he was now 

ing on with the fourth, and that these 
peaks contained about 1000 marriages each. 


MEMoRIAL.—The Literary Gazette states 
that a Mr. John Shakspeare, who claims a 
distant relationship to the poet, is about to 
cover Shakspear’s house, at Stratford, with 
a building of glassand iron to protect it from 
the weather. The cost is estimated at about 
$15,000 


Fox-HUNTING CLERGY.—This class of 
labourers in the Episcopal vineyard is not 
yet extinct. At the Fifth Annual Dinner 
of the Braunton Agricultural Association, on 
May the 29th last, after the usual loyal and 
patriotic toasts had been given from the Chair, 
the Vice-President gave “ Fox-hunting,” 
coupling with the toast the name of Rev. 
John Russell. The Rev. gentleman rose to 
return thanks.- This was the signal for a 
burst of applause, which indeed always greets 
his presence in acompany of yeomen. He 
said, he was one of the oldest fox-hunters in 
the county, and had largely participated in 
the generous hospitality and kind feeling 
to which the sport always gave birth. A 
fox-hunter, so far from being a plague or an 
injury, was a benefactor to a neighbourhood. 
Fox-hunting induced gentry to become re- 
sidents, and thus gave an impetus to trade 
and promoted the welfare of all classes. No 
harm was done by horses and hounds pass- 
ing over a country that was not amply com- 
pensated by the numerous advaniages which 
resulted from the sport. The Rev. gentle- 
man continued to dilate upon his favourite 
topic at great length, and resumed his seat 
amidst loud cheering.—North Devon Jour- 
nal, June 5,1856. The Hev. gentleman is 
the Incumbent of Landkey-with-Swinbridge, 
in the diocese of the Bishop of Exeter. 
Saher: same Bishop who can tolerate fox- 

unting clergy, whilst bitterly persecuting 
evangelical ones. ] 


Tue Moravian Missions.—The half- 


arly meeting of the friends of Moravian 
issions was recently held in the Society’s 
chapel, Fetter-Lane, London. The Rev. 
Mr. Latrobe presided on the occasion. In 
the course of the evening various highly in- 
teresting statements were laid before the 
meeting, relative to the recent progress and 
resent position of the Society’s missions. 
t was stated as a gratifying fact, that the 
Esquimaux, belonging to the Moravian body, 
have tr hymn-book in their own language, 
consisting of upward of one thousand hymns. 


EscapPe.—An Italian journal relates the 
following :—‘“‘ Mr. S., a native of Sardinia, 
who had resided for some years at Rome, 
was accused of impiety for having caused to 
be published in the Maltese newspaper cer- 
tain articles on the tem- 
poral authority of the Pope. Whether the 
accusation was true or false, it is not the 
less true that the man was arrested by 
order of the holy office, and plunged into a 
loathsome dungeon. His trial being over, 


2 


| they sent him to the prisons of Spoleto, 


liberated by the intervention of their friends, | 


Emperor, and the “holy reliquary”’ for the 


‘of monk, entered the cell of Mr. 8S. The 

‘prisoner seized him by the throat, threw 

‘him down, and having stripped him of his’ 
‘clothes, put them on himself. By the help of 
this disguise he succecded in escaping almost 

miraculously, and got ou board a ship at 

Civita Vecchia.” 

or A Missionary IN MADRAS. — 

The Madras Native Herald announces that 

the Rev. W. H. Drew, of the London Mis- 

sion, Madras, died of cholera on the 9th of 
May. ‘Mr. Drew,” saysthe Herald, * was 

the senior missionary in the Madras Mission- 

ary Conference, and, during nearly a quarter 

of a century, has served the Saviour with 

aeergs devotion, simple faith, and burning 

ove.” 


Tae Ricuts oF CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. 
—At a meeting held at Brighton recently, 
the Bishop of Jerusalem (Gobat) delivered 
a lengthened address on “The State and 
Prospects of Protestant Christians in Pales- 
tine and Abyssinia;” and in the course of 
his oration he alluded to the recent firman 
issued by the Sultan as to the rights of 
Christians in Turkey. His lordship ob- 
served that it was considered by some a 
source of great hope; but those who were 
acquainted with the Turkish character, and 
the pachas of that country, expected nothing 
to result from it, unless England compelled 
the Turkish Government to keep her own 
laws. It was the duty of the English Gov- 
ernment to see that those laws were acted 
upon, by sending efficient and qualified Con- 
suls everywhere, who would be firm as to 
their enforcement; or, otherwise, Europe 
would be deceived. | 


THE SABBATH.—At an audience with the 
Emperor the other day, the French prelates 
alluded to the necessity of some restrictive 
measures to enforce the observance of the 
Sabbath, and of removing the difficulties in 
the way of the troops attending mass regu- 
larly on Sundays and holidays. The Em- 
peror listened as usual with attention, but 
from what he said it was evident that, how- 
ever desirable he thought the observance of 
the Sunday, he preferred that the prelates 
should not interfere in matters relating to 
the regulations of the army. 


PopisH VERSIONS OF THE Hoty Sorip- 
TURES.—The London Fecord rejoices to 
learn that the Earl Street Committee have 
come to aresolution, under the advice and 
with the sanction of their noble President, 
which, without absolutely fettering their fu- 
ture action, pledges the British and Foreign 
Bible Society to endeavour to avail them- 
selves, more than ever, of the best and most 
faithful versions of the Holy Scriptures. 
The Record believes that if the resolution 
be faithfully carried out, we shall very soon 
find the adulterated Bibles of Scio and Mar- 
tini, succeeded in Spain and Italy by Va-. 
lera’s and Diodati’s excellent Protestant 
versions. The Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge have led the way in this 
good work. 


THE Pore’s GoLDEN Rose.—On Thurs- 
day the ceremony of conferring the Gulden 
Rose—a present from the Pope to the Em- 
press of the French—was performed by Car- 
dinal Patrizzi during mass in the chapel of 
St. Cloud. The Legate afterwards presented 
the beautiful mosaic sent by the Pope to the 


‘One dey, lately, one of the turnkeys, a kind : 


Imperial Prince. The following is a trans- 
lation of the Latin address pronounced by 
Cardinal Patrizzi on presenting the golden 
rose to the Empress of the French: 

‘¢ Receive from our hands this rose, which 
we present to you in virtue of a special com- 
mission entrusted to us by the very Holy 
Father in Jesus Christ, Pius IX., Sovereign 
Pontiff by the grace of God. This rose sig- 
nifies the joy of the two Jerusalems, that is, 
of the Church triumphant and the Church 
militant; this rose representing unto the 
eyes of all the faithful the most magnificent 
flower,—that is to say, the joy of all the 
saints. Accept this rose, beloved and noble 
daughter, powerful and adorned with nume- 
rous fine qualities, in order that thou may- 
est: be still more ennobled by all the virtues 
in Jesus Christ, like a rose planted on the 
banks of a full flowing rivulet; may this 
boon be granted unto thee through the over- 
abundant favour of Him who is Triple and 
One, in all eternity. Amen.” 


No BrsHop.—aA letter from Berlin says: 
‘¢Tt now appears certain that we are not to 
have a Roman Catholic bishop in this city. 
The Minister of Public Worship is of opin- 
ion that there is not sufficient reason to 
create such asee in this capital, the number 
of Roman Catholics here not being sufficient 
to warrant such a step. The King, it is 
said, has fully approved of this decision.” 


PorerRy IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—I am 
sorry to say Popery is much increasing in 
and around Stroud. They have just laid 
the foundation of a chapel and a school there, 
and are going about in a most audacious 
manner. The Sunday before I came here, 
the Woodchester priests sent in the Nails- 
worth omnibus with four horses, postilion in 
white and silver, &c., to bring and take back 
free all who would come to their chapel in 
the afternoon. Of course, there was no diffi- 
culty in filling it inside and out, as well as 
a large van, hired for the same purpose. 
Ought not such things to cause Protestants 
to rouse from their lukewarmness? Yet, 
alas! it does so but in few cases.— Cor. of 
an English paper. 


Penny Hyun Boox.—At Salford, the 
Penny Hymn Book, edited by the Archdea- 
con of Salop, has been adopted by open-air 
preachers as it contains the hymns most fa- 
miliar to the people, andis so cheap. They 
are eagerly purchased from the city mis- 
sionaries. 


‘Breap.—The attempt to maintain the 
price of bread in Paris at a low and invari- 
ble standard, against the natural effect of 
the law of demand and supply, has proved a 
failure. The experiment has cost the gov- 
ernment of France about ten millions of dol- 
lars during the two years and a half of its 
trial. 

THE SULTAN AND HIS CHRISTIAN Sus- 
JECTS.—A correspondent writes from Brous- 
sa on the 28th of May :—“ TI have to in- 
form you of an incident that has made a 
great sensation in the city, and which shows 
the loyalty with which our governor carries 
out the hatti-humayoun. A Turk having 
presented an arzuhal to the governor, with 
the view of compelling a debtor (either an 
Armenian or a Greek) to pay some money 
due, designated him asa‘Giaour.’ The gov- 
ernor publicly ordered the obnoxious word to 
be effaced, and the expression, ‘our Christian 
brother,’ to be substituted for it. You may 
well imagine what a favourable impression 
this news made upon the Christian popula- 
tion.”’ 


Hor’s Press 1n Lonpon.—The follow- 
ing is from the London weekly newspaper, 
edited by Douglas Jerrold:—‘‘ Next week, 
we trust, these pages will be printed on an 
engine planned by American brain, forged 
by American arms, and set up here on Eng- 
lish soil by American hands—most noble 
specimens withal of our American brethren 
on the other side of the wave. Now, what 
need we care for the tape when we may bind 
both sides of the Atlantic together with the 
tapes of the steam press ?”’ 


LeGcacies.—An old man, who 
was formerly a day labourer at Stoke Bishop, 
having by dint of his honest exertions, raised 
himself in the social scale, hud amassed suf- 
ficient funds as a potato dealer to purchase 
several cottages, some situated in Stoke 
Bishop, others in the neighbouring parish 
of Westbury, and the remainder at Durd- 
ham Down. Latterly Watts had retired 
from business, and lived on the income 
arising from the rent of his houses. Punc- 
tually ever Monday the old man called on his 
tenants to receive his rent, and was always 
respected by them asa kind and consider- 
ate landlord. Recently he died, leaving 


ate recipients. 


‘was published nearly a month before it was 


| Bethune. 


neither “kith nor kin,” and upon nine 
his will it was found that each tenant had | 
his own little cottage left to bim as a legacy » 


; 
¢ 


from his landlord—a legacy which we need 
not add wag exceedingly welcome, and oc- 
casioned much joyful surprise to the fortu- 


Toe Penatty ror STeauinc News IN 
France.—The Paris correspondent of the 
New York Express writes :—“ Lejolivet, the 
French telegraph man, has just been tried 
by the Paris Court of Assizes, for having 
furnished the text of the treaty of peace to 
two Belgiin journals, in both of which it 


officially given to the world. It seems that 
Lejolivet bribed a pressman in the imperial 
printing office to steal a copy for him, and 
by this means obtained the coveted docu- 
ment. The printer was also tried at the 
same time, and both were found guilty, and 
have been sentenced to two years and eight 
months’ imprisonment respectively. I sup- 
pose in republican America this sentence 
will be considered despotic and unjust. 
There are those in France who think so too.”’ 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
Rev. Dr. Crawford, the Principal of the 
University Academy, has been compelled, 
by infirm health, to resign the position 
which he has maintained with dignity and 
success for more than a score of years. He 
will long be remembered by his numerous 
pupils. The Board of Trustees have promptly 
supplied the vacancy by the election of Mr. 
William R. McAdam, a pupil of Dr. Craw- 
ford’s, and an Alumnus of the University. 
Mr. McAdam is already well known as a 
private tutor particularly recommended by 
Professors of the University, and as the suc- 
cessful Principal of a select school of the 
highest character. We have only to wish 
him a career as honourable and as useful as 
that of his predecessor. 


DELAWARE COLLEGE.—The Commence- 
ment at Delaware College took place on 
Wednesday, the 2d inst. Ou the Sabbath 
evening previous, an able and appropriate 
sermon was delivered before the Fraternity 
by the Rev. Robert P. Dubois of New 
London, from Jer. ili. 4. On Tuesday 
evening, July Ist, the Athenzeum Society 
were addressed by the Hon. Willard Sauls- 
bury of Delaware. The orations of the 
graduating class were highly creditable. 
The Latin Salutatory was delivered by Mr. 
James J. Crawford of Virginia, and the 
Valedictory by Mr. James M. Morrison 
of Pennsylvania. The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on Lieutenant 
James M. Gillis, United States Navy, and 
that of Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. 
Charles H. Read of Richmond, Virginia. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA.—We learn, 
says the Petersburgh Express, from a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors, just returned 
from Charlottesville, that the filling of the 
Chair of Professor of Greek has been post- 
poned until the oth of September next. 
The election of a Professor of History has 
also been postponed until after the Ist of 
January next; and the post of Assistant 
Professor of Modern Languages is now va- 
cant, made so by the resignation of the late 
incumbent, Professor Becker. 


EXAMINATION OF Pror. SAUNDERS IN- 
STITUTE.—The French Collegiate Institute 
of Philadelphia, under the care of Professor 
EK. D. Saunders, closed its exercises on 
Saturday the 28th ult. The students de- 
livered their addresses in the Grove of the 
Institute, before a large audience that, 
seated beneath lofty forest trees of a dense 
foliage, enjoyed at the same time the ora- 
tory of their young friends and a grateful 
breeze on that sultry day. The exercises 
were followed by addresses, full of thought 
and feeling, from the Rev. Messrs. Speare, 
Levy, and Wood, the Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Hon. N. B. Browne, 
Speaker of the Senate of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Every speaker expressed his ad- 
miration of the manner in which the pupils 
had acquitted themselves during the exami- 
nation. They also spoke in high terms of 
the course pursued by the Institute for 
moral and intellectual and physical develop- 
ment. 


AN INTERESTING RELIC oF REVOLU- 
TIONARY Times.—Mr. Edwin Town has 
recently deposited in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, ‘‘ the Office Desk’ of the cele- 
brated Dr. Benjamin Franklin. The history 
of this relic, as given us, is as follows: 
After the death of Dr. Franklin, it came 
into possession of Mr. Israel Whelen, Senr., 
the grandfather of the Messrs. Whelen, ex- 
change brokers, on Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia; it then fell into the hands of the 
father of these gentlemen, Mr. Israel Whe- 
len, Jr.; by him it was donated to Mr. Ro- 
bert Town, being at the time a clerk of Mr. 
Whelen, Jr., and by Mr. Town it was in 
turn donated to his brother, Mr. Benjamin 
Town, the father of the present owner, and 
in whose family it has been retained near 
forty years. The desk is in a perfect state 
of preservation, having been repaired about 
twenty years ago. 


A New SreepLe.—tThe upper portion of 
the spire of the Presbyterian church at the 
south-west corner of Spruce and Fifteenth 
streets, Philadelphia, was raised on the 2d 
inst. with complete success. The length of 
spire lifted from the ground was sixty feet, 
and weighed several tons—but the work was 
accomplished without the slightest accident, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Tizard, 
rigger. The height of the steeple from the 
ground to the top of the lightning rod is 257 
feet, being the loftiest building in Phila- 
delphia. The church is substantial and 
elegant, and the spire symmetrical and 
graceful. The architect is John McArthur, 
Iisq., of that city, several of whose designs 
already ornament the city of brotherly love. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT IN NEW 
York.—The inauguration of the equestrian 
statue of Washington, in Union Square, 
New York, on the 4th inst., attracted many 
thousands of spectators. It is highly spoken 
of as a work of art, and occupied four years 
in construction. An eloquent address was 
delivered on the occasion by the Rev. Dr. 


ALPHABETS.—The Pheenician alphabet, 
invented by Cadmus, had originally only 
fifteen letters, but the English has twenty- 
six, the Spanish twenty-seven, the Arabic 
twenty-eight, the Persian thirty-two, the 
Turkish thirty-three, the Russian forty-one, 
the Sanscrit fifty, and the Chinese two hun- 
dred and fourteen. 


AMERICAN Boarp.—The receipts of the 
American Board of Missions for the month 
of May were $23,413.45, and the whole 
amount from the Ist of August to the lst of 
June were $240,5.9760. 


DipLoMATIc Costume.—A correspon- 
dent of the Manchester (England) Guar- 
dian, in describing the appearance of our 
Minister at the Queen’s levee, says :—*‘ Mr. 
Dallas paid his respects to her Majesty in a 
black coat of Quaker-like cut, white waist- 
coat, buttoned almost up to his throat, 
white neckcloth, black knee breeches, and 
black silk stockings.” 


WEALTHY PaurEer.—Catherine Alberti, 
a beggar and fortune teller, died in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, last week. On examining 
her effects $2600 in gold, silver, and notes, 
were found, together with evidences of her 
owning a plantation in Kentucky, and twen- 
ty shares of railroad stock. Around her 
body was a belt full of gold coin. 


AMERICAN BiBLE Socrety.—The stated 
orgs the Managers was held on the 3d 
inst. Three new auxiliary societies were 
recognized: one in Connecticut, one in 
North Carolina, and one in Ohio. The 
resignation of the Rev. Mr. Scudder as 
general delegate was presented, and an ap- 
propriate resolution adopted. A letter from 
the Rev. William Simmons, proposing to send 


one hundred Bibles annually for ten years to | 
France ; letters from Mr. Righter, in regard 
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to Bible distribution in the East; and from 
the Rev. Drs. Smith of Beyroot, and Schauf- 
fler and Allen of Constantinople, with en- 
couraging accounts of the increasing demauds 
for the Bible in Turkey and countries ad- 
joining. Some valuable books were pre- 
sented for the library, among which were a 
Pentapla of the entire Bible, old and curi- 
ous, by the Rev. L. S. Jacobi. Grants of 
books were made to the Sunday-school 
Unions of the Reformed Dutch Church and 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; to the 
New York Juvenile Asylum ; to the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions; with 
various grants to poor auxiliaries, and to 
deserving individuals, in several languages, 
including vine volumes for the blind. The 
number of volumes issued during the month 
was unusually large. 


A Warning.—We have to record a cir- 
cumstance which conveys a loud warning to 
a large class of thoughtless persons who are 
in the habit of reading after having re- 
tired to their beds for the night. Soon after 
nine o’clock last night, a Miss Morris, re- 
siding at 42 Third Avenue, retired to her 
bed. She took a book with her, in which 
she was intcrested, and, it appears, engaged 
in reading it. She at length, however, fell 
asleep, and by some means the bed-clothes 
came 10 contact with the lamp. They took 
fire, and about ten o’clock the inmates of 
the house were aroused by the cries of the 
young lady for assistance. They rushed 
into the room and found the bed in flames. 
The occupant was rescued with difficulty, 
and not until she was so badly burned that 
it is believed she cannot survive. The 
flames were subdued by the police.—New 
York Commercial. 


Worth REMEMBERING. —In cases of 
accidental poisoning, a spoonful of mustard 
mixed in a tumbler of warm water, and 
drank igimediately, is said to be a safe and 
certain remedy. 


JOURNALISM IN THE Last CeNTURY.— 
The first daily newspaper printed in Vir- 
ginia was in 1780, and the subscription 
price was $50 per copy per annum. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Great Britain anp THE Startes.— 
Despatches have been received at Washing- 
ton, that indicate the resumption of negocia- 
tions, in London, on the Central American 
question, and the final settlement of the same 
without arbitration. 


Tae Kansas Bitt.—On Thursday morning, 
3d inst., the Senate of the United States, after 
a session of twenty-four hours duration, passed 
the Bill providing fur the admission of Kansas 
into the Union by a vote of thirty-three to 
twelve. This measure provides for an enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of the Territory; 
a commission, to consist of five persons, of vari- 
ous shades of political opinion, and from differ- 
ent sections of the Union, to decide upon the eli- 
gibility of voters and register their names; an 
election of delegates to a Territorial Conven- 
tion for the formation of a State constitution 
on the day of the Presidential election, and 
the Convention to assemble on the first Mon- 
day in D-cember to decide first, whether it be 
convenient for Kansas to come into the Union 
at that time, and, if so decided, proceed to 
form a Constitution and a State government, 
which shall be republican in form, and ad- 
mitted on an equal footing with the other 
States; annuls the test laws and other objec- 
tionable enactments passed heretofore by the 
Territorial Legislature; extinguishes squatter 
sovereignty; and permits persons who have 
left the Territory, from whatever cause, and 
who may return by October, and make it ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the Commissioners 
that they are, and intend to remain, bona fide 
citizens of the Territory, to exercise the right 
of suffrage at the election of delegates to the 
State Convention. Such are the main features 
of the Bill, and it is believed that it will pass 
the House, though not without a desperate 
resistance. 


Tae Case or Mr. Brooxs.—Mr. Preston S. 
Brooks was tried before the Judge of the 
Criminal Court at Washington, on the 8th 
inst., for his assault upon Mr. Sumner. Sen- 
ator Sumner was not present, he having de- 
clined to take any part in the proceedings. A 
number of witnesses were examined in refer- 
ence fo the assault. Extracts from Mr. Sum- 
ner’s speech were read. Mr. Brooks made a 
speech, asserting that the law offered no ade- 
quate remedy for the offence committed 
against his State, and avowing his determina- 
tion to assert her rights. 5 udge Crawford 
sentenced the defendant to pay a fine of $300, 
and Mr. Brooks then accompanied his friends 
tu the House of Representatives. 


BY T 


Tornapo —A tornado swept over Clinton 
and Franklin counties, New York, on Monday, ! 


30th of June. The village of Chateaugay is in 
ruins. Some three hundred and sixty build- 
ings are injured, of which two-thirds are utterly 
ruined, including churches, stores, dwellings, 
&c. One life was lost as far as known. The 
Roman Catholic church is totally demolished, 
flat to the ground. The Presbyterian church 


lost its steeple, and in other respects badly 


damaged. But one house in the whole village 
escaped, while the rest were either unroofed, 
removed from their foundation, or totally de- 
molished. 
were scattered like chaff in every direction. 
Scarcely a tree or a fence in the track of the 
tornado remains. 

The track of the tempest was about two miles 
in width, and its length is not known, proba- 
bly many miles, and the destruction of farm 
dwellings, barns, sheds, fences, fruit trees, 
&c., is immense. The forest through which 
it passed is completely levelled with the 
ground. The mail train which left New York 
at eight A. M., going West, was caught in the 
midst of the gale, but fortunately was headed 
square against it, and with a twenty-four ton 
locomotive, found its match. The train came 
to a dead stop until the tempest passed. Had 
the train been struck broadside, it is thought 
the cars would have capsized. 


Specizr.—The New York Courier says:— 
“The export of specie from this port for the 
ast six months has been about seventeen mil- 
ions of dollars; while the arrivals from Cali- 
fornia may be estimated at twenty-five millions. 
The coin held by the banks of this city, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Baltimore is, in the 
aggregate, larger than at any former period, 


and the tendency of money is to lower rates.”’. 


CentraL America.—Advices from Costa 
Rica to the 5th inst. are to the effect that a 
new expedition against General Walker is in 
the course of organization, and an invasion of 
Nicaragua with nine thousand men is spoken 
of. It is stated that three other States will 
also participate inthe movement. The feeling 
against the fillibusters in the Central American 
States is as strong as ever. The cholera had 
subsided in Costa Rica. The Costa Rican ac- 
count, paints Walker’s forces to be in a most 
deplorable condition, and this statement seeins 


to be very strongly corroborated by accounts 


from Walker’s own friends. 


Minnesota.—A letter from a gentleman in 
this territory says :—‘‘ Immigrants are pouring 
into this beautiful, fertile, and healthful terri- 
tory with unprecedented rapidity. It is be- 
lieved there will be little, if any less than 
seventy-five thousand additions to our popula- 
tion this year.” 


France, ENGLAND, AND THE UNITED STATES. 
—A Washington despatch says that a day or 
two ago, M. de Sartiges, the French Minister, 
called on Secretary Marcy, and expressed 
himself delighted at the peaceful tone which 
affairs had taken between the United States 
and Great Britain. He also expressed the 
opinion, that the retention of our Minister, 
-Mr. Dallas, would soon effect an amicable ad- 
justment of all our difficulties. Mr. Marcy 
was highly gratified. 


Cnicaco to the novel- 
ties of commerce, we notice at Chicago, IIli- 
nois, the charter of a vessel for Liverpool, with 
a full cargo of wheat, at thirty cents per 
bushel freight, 


Harpsuips oF Catirornta PassENGERS.— 
The New York Times says:—“ For a long time 
there has been serious complaints made by 
passengers on steamers leaving this port for 
California of the excess of passengers taken 
on board. Occasionally indignation meetings 
of the passengers have heen held, expressing 
their dissatisfaction at the gross injustice and 
impositions to which they have been subjected, 
but here the matter generally has ended. The 
excessive privations to which the passengers 
on the Illinois in her last trip out had to sub- 
mit has led to more energetic action. Yester- 
day, Mr. Horton, United States Deputy Mar- 
shal, arrested Captain Boggs of the Illinois, 
and he was held to bail in the sum of $16,000 
to answer the complaint brought against him. 
Ex-Governor McDougal of California, and 
Ex-Marshal Tukey of Boston, passengers on 
the Illinois, were the leading complainants. 


Barns, sheds, and out-buildings | 


| They state that the whole number of passen- 
gere on board the Illinois was 925. Owing to 
such a large number being on board, they suf- 
fered every imaginable inconvenience. Ladies 
in the cabin under on 
chairs. ant ers could not all 
be accommodated in their ite, and a large 
number were compelled to sleep on deck. A 
good many ladies who took steerage 

and were thus compelled to stay out on deck, 
had to beg gentlemen in the first cabin to let 
them occupy their berths in the day-time that 
they might get a little sleep. It seems that a 
steamer of the dimensions of the Illinois is 
allowed to carry only about 600 passengers. 
The law makes the Company finable by the 
payment of $50 for every passenger over this 
number carried.” 


Pictons.—Wild pigeons are gregarious in 
the extreme. They rovst in masses so great 
that | forest trees are broken down, and 
hundreds of acres of ground covered with 
broken timber to such an extent that a horse- 
man cannot get through the woods. Their 
nesting places are equally remarkable. Every 
possible tree and spot on a tree where a nest 
can be formed is occupied, and the nests are 
often built so a that eggs and young 
tumble to the ground, where hogs fatten on 
such food. We see it stated that a pigeon 
nesting place is now in full blast in Ontario 
county, thirty miles north of Utica, New York. 


Six SteamBoats Burnep.—On the 3d inst. 
six steamers, the St. Clair, Paul Anderson, 
Grand Turk, J. M. Stockwell, Southerner, and- 
Saranac, were destroyed by fire at St. Louis, 


Missouri. The total loss is set down at 
$100,000. 

Papist Euicration.—The Montreal papers 
report that the Rev. Mons. Perault, Roman 


Catholic priest, in the course of a sermon 
preached at Montreal the other day, stated that 
during the month of May last, two thousand 
six hundred French Canadians had left Mon- 
treal for the United States, whither, he added, 
they go fur employment, with the intention of 
becoming citizens. 


SreamBoats DeEsTROYED ON THE WESTERN 
Rivers.—U pwards of thirty steamboats have 
been destroyed by fire, fifteen demolished by 
the ice, and twelve rendered useless by boiler 
explosions, thus far during the present year, 
on the Western rivers. Sixteen have been 
burned at Algiers, Louisiana, and St. Louis, 
Missouri. The number of lives lost was 43. 
The total amount of property destroyed was 
$1,200,000. 


A Sap Spectacie.—The funeral of the mem- 
bers of the Rhinedollar family, who fell vic- 
tims to the disaster at Reed street wharf, Phil- 
adelphia, on the lst inst., together with that 
of Mrs. Harrison, and her twin infants, who 
died in consequence of the shock caused by 
the awful calamity—the obsequies of six per- 
sons in all from one house—took place on 
Sunday afternoon, 6th inst., from the dwelling 
of Mr. Harrison, in Lancaster street, above 
Reed. The coffins were placed in three hearses, 
occupying the whole width of the street, and 
attracting a dense crowd. Appropriate reli- 
gious services took place at the Wharton Me- 
thodist Episcopal church, which was thronged 
to overflowing. 


Inpran OutraGces.—Advices have been re- 
ceived here from Texas, bringing news of the 
massacre of the mail riders between Fort 
McKavitt and Fort Chadbourne, somewhere 
about the lst of June. On Saturday, 7th ult., 
a party of Camanches went into Fort Chad- 
bourne, when Captain Eastman, in command 
there, suspecting them to be the same party 
that killed the mail riders, attacked them, 
killed seven of them instantly, wounded seve- 
ral mortally, and some half a dozen escaped. 


New Wueat.—tThe first samples of new. 
wheat were offered at the Baltimore Corn Ex- 
change on the 2d inst.—965 bushels in all— 
composed of lots from Lancaster county, Vir- 
ginia, and from Somerset and Talbot counties, 
Maryland. They were all sold at from $1.80 
to $1.87 for choice quality suitable for family 
flour, and fair do. $1.56 to $1.60. The sam- 
ples here noticed presented quite a handsome 
appearance, arguing favourably for the com- 
ing crop. We have seldom seen better filled 
grains, and mostly in excellent condition. 


FresHet.—A tremendous freshet has recent- 
ly prevailed in the upper Minnesota valley. 
Villages were drowned out, and considerable 
property was destroyed. The country in the 
vicinity looked like a vast lake. In one night 
large tracts were overflowed to a sufficient 
depth to float the largest steamers of the Mis- 
sissippi. | 

MaNuMISSION OF SLAVES.—On the 21st ult., 
in the Probate Court at Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. 
David Knott, of Warren county, Mississippi, 
manumitted his negroes, a mother and five 
children. Same day, L. P. Conner of Concor- 
dia, Louisiana, freed Willis Douglas and eight 
children—the eldest twenty, and the youngest 
eight years of age. 


. WestEeRN Procress.—A Western paper says: 
—One year ago the town of Clinton in Iowa, 
on the Mississippi, was not known on any map 
of Iowa. To-day it contains a population of 
1000 souls, and has three hotels, seven dr 


goods stores, three grocery stores, two hard- 


ware, one furniture, one clothing, one boot and 
shoe store, one bank (and another organizing), 
one church, one warehouse, two doctors’ offices, 
four lawyers’ offices, one brickyard, two lime- 
kilns, two saw-mills, one lumberyard, and two 
stone quarries. ; 


FOREIGN NEWS 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Baltic brings London papers to 
the 25th of June. | 

Mr. Crampton, late British Minister to the 
United States of America, arrived in London 
on the 17th of June, and had an interview with 
the Earl of Clarendon. Mr. Crampton also 
paid a visit to Viscount Palmerston. The re- 
ceipt of Secretary Marcy’s last dispatches has 
exercised no little influence on the British pub- 
lic, and has given an entirely different tone to 
the question in dispute. ‘The sentiment in 
England seems to be settled and universal that 
Mr. Crampton should have been recalled as 
soon as it appeared that he had violated our 
laws. That this was not done is attributable 
to the fact that he was an especial protege of 
Lord Clarendon. He is designated as a third- 
rate diplomat, who executed his mission zeal- 
ously, but not with sufficient caution, and, 
having been “found out,” deserves no shelter 
from the home government. The people 
(working classes) were all adverse to war, and 
peace addresses to the citizens of the United 
States were circulated and signed in almost 
every city of the United Kingdom. 

The report that a fleet of British ships-of- 
war was preparing for .the North American 
Station, to be ready in case of war, is contra- 
dicted. It is only intended to relieve those 
which are ordered home for repairs. 

The sufferers by the recent inundations in 
France have received the sympathy of Her 
Majesty, the Queen of England, who has given 
to the fund for their relief $5,000. Prince 
Albert has forwarded a donation of $2,500. 

France was about to mediate between Spain 
and Mexico, and Queen Isabella’s Cabinet had 
approved of the friendly interference of Napo- 
leon. 

There is a further talk of a determination on 
the part of Russia and Prussia to bring about 


the union of the Danubian Principalities under 


the sovereignty of a foreign Prince. 

It is stated that, owing to the mediation of 
Russia, an arrangement has been concluded 
between Denmark and the United States, by 
virtue of which a provisional toll convention 
will remain in force till June, 1857, and that 


formerly. 

Advices from the Crimea are dated to June 
17. General Cordington telegraphs :—‘ Health 
of the British army good; ten regiments have 
yet to embark from the Crimea.” Only a tew 
thousand French remained, and General Pelis- 
sier has fixed the 5th of July as the term of 
their complete evacuation. The military pro- 
tection of the inhabitants is to cease from that 


day. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Marcy’s despatches, announcing the 
dismissal of Mr. Crampton and the three Con- 
suls, and stating the position of the United 
States Cabinet on the Central American diffi- 


created a profound sensation in favour of 
peace, with a good deal of popular feeling 
against the Palmerston ministry for its action 
on both points. It is asserted that if Lord 
Palmerston’s course had been different, a ma- 
jority of the House were prepared to oppose 
him, and his resignation would, of course, 
have been the consequence. 

The tone of the London newspapers is entire- 
ly altered. The London Times, especially, has 
turned completely round, so as to fall in with 
public opinion, and now censures Mr. Cramp- 
ton as strongly as it heretofore defended his 
conduct. The Timesalso thinks that Mr. Cramp- 
ton appeared to have wanted self-respect in 
the kind of persons with whom he connected 
himself in his various transactions, and the 
style of proceeding he adopted, and to have 
managed his affairs on a free-and-easy princi- 
ple, never intending, perhaps, really to offend 


the Sound dues will be collected under it as 


culties, had been published in England, and . 


the United States Government, or to violate 
the United, States law, but simply thinking 
that ‘it did not signify,” that it was of no 
use sticking at a trifle, and that tho Uvited 
States Government weuld never mako a fuss 
about such a little matter. : 

The London Daily News, in a leading arti- 


the United States, arising out of the enlist- 
ment question, is at an end, but considers 
that every care and precaution should be 
taken to effect a settlement of the Central 
American difficulty. It was most important 
and necessary that every means should be 
adopted to prevent any collision on the part 
of an English or American commander, as 
such an act may bring on a collision which 
would produce most terrible results. It 
was desired that affairs in Central America 
should be placed upon such a fovting thut 
both England and the United States could 
dispense with squadrons of observation in its 
waters. The writer expresses his preference 
for a negociation other than arbitration, upon 
the belief that independent nations were rather 
reluctant to submit to arbitral decisions when 
judgment was given against them, and ho 
that Mr. Dallas and Lord Clarendon would 
meet each other in the same spirit that actu- 
ated Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster when 
they met to settle the North-west boundary 
question. 

The London Morning Herald, the organ of 
the conservative interest in England, makes 
objection to the conduct cf the British Gov- 
ernment, and considers that Mr. Crampton 
and the three Consuls are dismissed from of- 
fice or suspended in their functions because 
they obeyed instructions, while those who 
issued them are to be exonerated, if, in addi- 
tion to an humble apology, they will consent to 
deliver over their ‘‘too faithful employees.” 
This same journal expresses its great desire 
for peace, but considers that a submission to 
injurious demands on the part of such a power 
as Amcrica is not the way to secure it. 

The London Globe states: —‘‘ We have every 
reason to believe that it is not the intention of 
the Government of her Majesty to imitate the 
precipitate conduct of Mr. Pierce’s cabinet, b 
ceasing to hold diplomatic intercourse wi 
the representative of the United States in this 
country. In all probability, therefore, Mr. 
Dallas will continue to discharge his functions 
at this Court, and her Majesty will be repre- 
sented at Washington by some other Minister. 
Doubtless, in adopting the course thus indi- 
cated, due weight has been given to the ap- 
parently unquestionable sincerity of the desire 
expressed in the last despatches received from 
Washington, that both the questions which 
have caused differences between the two gov- 
ernments should be arranged in a large and 
honourable spirit. We are bound to add, how- 
ever, that if by this step any danger of a grave 
collision is avoided, the people of Great Britain 
and the United States have to thank more the 
moderation and generosity of our own govern- 
ment, than the line of policy adopted by Presi- 
dent Pierce and his Ministers.” 

The London Tines of the 25th ult. says:— 
““Amid the raging medley of parties and in- 
terests which the election of aun American 
President calls forth, we have only one object 
to keep in view, and that is, to procure the 
settlement of our American disputes, if we 
can, before that election takes place. Mr. 
Pierce’s great question was the Crampton one, 
and that having failed, he has no interest now 
in raising difficulties on the Central American 
one. ButCentral America is Mr, Buchanan’s 
pet question, and if it is allowed to hang on 
till he is President, we do not know what ob- 
stacles may be raised to a settlement. It is 

retty well known what Mr. Buchanan’s card 
is, and we may have to encounter a- policy 
which will aim at erecting a proud and fa- 
mous Presidency upon English loss and humi- 
liation.” 

A London paper thus sums up the news in 
regard to relations with the United States:— 
“Judging from the country newspapers, most 
of which reach us at the end of the week, we 
should say that the country is delighted with 
the turn that the American question has 
taken; and it is surprising how much the 
public have become enlightened on the subject 
by the cheap press, almust every newspaper of 
that class having devoted itself to a rational 
exposition of our American difficulties. The 
country is also pleased with the nomination 
of Mr. Buchanan, but it does not appear to 
understand that Mr. Buchanan, in order to 
attain this honour, has set his face against the 
great movement for the emancipation of the 
slave.” 

The House of Lords have rejected the Oath 
of Abjuration Bill, which lately passed the 
House of Commons by a majority of 110 to 78. 
By this Bill the Jews would have been admit- 
ted to Parliament; but the same measure has 
been defeated on several former occasions in 
precisely the same way. 


FRANCE. 


On the 20th ult. the Senate met for the nomi- 
nation of a committee to examine a project of 
the Senatus-consultum, concerning regency of 
the Empire. The Paris Moniteur publishes 
the outline of the measure which has been sub- 
mitted by the Emperor to the Senate, fur the 
purposs of settling the matter. By this, in 
the possible event of Napoleon’s death before 
his son reaches the age of eighteen years, the 


France. 

Advices from P iris dated on the 23d of June, 
evening, say:—The weather is again very un- 
favourable in Paris, and, according to telegra- 
phic despatches from the provinces, rain con- 
tinues to fall. In the departments of the 
Loire and the Cher much anxiety is felt. The 
Garonne is rising, and threatens fresh. inunda- 
tions. The losses in this district are already 
of a most alarming extent. At Toulouse the 
prices of provisions were rising, owing to the 
floods and frosts, which had destroyed the pro- 
duce of wide districts. The Rhone and the 
Saone are stationary; but should the rains 
continue, it is feared that fresh inundations 
may take place. The injury recently done to 
the crops in France by the late inundations, is 
estimated at 150,000,000 francs, of which 30,- 
000,000 francs are referable to the mulberry 
trees for silk worms. In that amount are not 
included the damage done to houses, the loss 
in cattle, utensils, or the injury to railroads. 

The deficiency in the French Budget in the 
last three years is 1200 millions of francs. 
Seventy-six millions were spent in useless pub- 
lic buildings, fifty millions were paid out of 
the public treasury to keep down the price of 
bread in Paris to prevent riots, and the Indus- 
trial Exhibition cost eleven millions. The 
dinner at the Imperial christening cost two 
hundred thousand francs. 


ITALY. 


The refugees in Modena, Reggio, Parma, and 
Tuscany intend to present an address to Count 
Cavour, and have struck a medal in his honour. 
It is current that the Sardinian Government 
has just issued a note in reply to that of Aus- 
tria. Sardinia denies the imputation of fos- 
tering revolution, but expresses a fear it may 
break out if existing Governments do not place 
themselves at the head of Italian nationality. 


SPAIN. 

The jewels which were recently stolen from 
the chapel of the Palace of Madrid, and which 
were worth 7,000,000 reals ($350,000,) have, 
in consequence of a communication made by 
one of the thieves, been found buried in a va- 
cant piece of ground near the principal prison. 
The sales of national pes in Spain, a to 
the 5th ult., amounted to 400,850,039 reals— 
more by 262,989,368 reals than the upset 
price. | 

DENMARK. 

The treaty of commerce between Denmark 
and the United States expired on the 14th of 
June. On the 17th, the American vessel Sarah 
Bryant, Captain Jefferson, arrived, bound from 
Cronstadt to New’ York, with a cargo of Rus- 
sian produce. She paid the Sound dues, but 
under protest. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor has called together a new 
Cabinet. It includes the well-known names of 
Gortschakoff (Foreign Affairs), Larskoi, Osten 
Sacken, and Orloff. This new Cabinet has 
the appearance of being a concession to West- 
ern opinion. 

TURKEY. 


The town of Kars had been surrendered to 
the Turks, and the Turkish troops had evacu- 
ated the fortress of Redoubt Kaleh. The 
demolition by the Russians of the fortifications 
of Reni and Ismael is confirmed. Workmen 
were employed, under engineer officers, in 
levelling the walls, and in sending the stones 
to Odessa. The Russians say that the fortifi- 
cations they are destroying were built by 
themselves, and that they will give up the 
fortress to the Turks in the same condition it 
was when captured by Suwarrow. 


FROM MEXICO. 


By the way of New Orleans we have dates 
from the city of Mexico to the 19th, and from 
Vera Cruz to the 22d of June. Congress h 
reported four distinct plans of a new constita- 
tion for the country. They were all liberal, 
but each one differed from the other in mate- 
rial points either of popular security or fran- 
chise. Many Mexican officers, lately cashiered 
from the army, were being recruited by Gua- 
temalan military agents to fight against Gene- 


ral Walker in Nicaragua. Santa Anna’s de- 


cle, admits that all danger of a rupture with / 


Empress Eugenie will become Regent of | 


‘Spanish 


—most fully known. 


cree in favour of the restoration of the Jesuits 
had been annulled by the Legislature. The 
Spanish .conventi debt question was be- 
more interesting every . The 
Minister seemed to look upon the debt 
as the least important part of his mission. He 
claimed redress fur wrongs done Spanish citi- 


swer to his government by the uext steamer, 
that. within a short time the question of 
peace or war would be decided. There was a 
stroug party in Mexico in favour of a war with 
Spain. Meanwhile, the Executive-and Con- 
gress could hardly be said to move harmo- 
niously to . A large body of troops had 
marched for Queretaro from Mexico’ sity. 
Salvador Iturbide, son of the furmer Emperor 
of that name, had been drowned while bathing 


MARRIED 


On Wednesday morning, 9th inst., by the Rev. 
Dr. John McDowell, Mr. Gitpcatr Comps of Phila- 
delphia to Mies Janz A., daughter of the late Sts- 
H. Cocnran of Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


On Tuesday evening, the 17th ult., at the resi- 
dence of Colonel Miles, by the Rev. J. L. Vallan- 
digham, Mr. Geoanos G. Evans to Miss Many Jana 
Brack, all of Newark, Delaware. 

In Midway, Georgia, on the Ist inet., by the Rev. 
S. K. Talmage, D. D., Mr. Tuomas J. Davipeor of 
Sumpter county, Alabama, to Mies Maay &. Langs 
of the former place. 


On the 2d inst., in the Preebyterian church at 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. James 8S. 
Woods, D. D., the Hon. Emery D. Porrer of Tole- 
do, Ohio, to Mise Anwa B. Mituxer, daughter of 
the late James Milliken, Esq., of Lewistown. 

At Newtown, Pennsylvania, on the 14th ult., by 
the Rev. Robert D. Morris, Mr. Jona Waite te 
Miss Mary Carey, both of Newtown; and at the 
same place,on Thursday, 3d inst., Mr. Jacxson 
Masog to Miss Lucinpa Monrats, daughter of Mr. 
Enos Morris, all of Point Pieasant, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at his residence near Parkesburg, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, SAMUEL PARKE McCLEL- 
LAN, in the sisty-fifth year of his age. 

Xr Ohio papers please copy. 

Died, on the 5th inst.. Mra. RACHEL MARTIN, 
wife of Samuel Martin, in the sixty-fifth year of her 
age. She slept away calmly, in a few hours, with- 
out any manifest indication of disease. For the 
last twenty-three years she has been a consistent 
member of the Presbyterian church of Pequea, Laa- 
caster county, Pennsylvania. Eleven children are 
left without a mother.—Communicated. 


Died, in Fuieee, on Monday, the 7th inst., 
after a protracted ilimess, in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age, Mr. ANDREW ARMSTRONG. Mr. 
Armstrong was a native of Armagh, Ireland, and 
came to this country in his eighteenth year. He 
was for many years engaged in mercantile life ia © 
Philadelphia, and always bore the character of a 
man of integrity and generosity. Asa member of 
the Scots Presbyterian Church, he was esteemed 
and beloved for his humble, retiring, and kindly 
spirit. He was prompt to meet every call made on 
him for the support and advancement of religion, 
and the relief of suffering humanity. About three 
weeks before his death he returned from a voyage 
to Europe, whither he had gone in hopes of bene- 
fiting his health. Struck with paralysis while 
there, his only earthly wish wae to see once more 
before he died an only and beloved daughter, his 
only domestic tie, having seventeen years befure 
been deprived of the wife of his youth. This wish 
was gratified. And now the painful voyage of lite 
being over, we trust he is safely moored in the 


harbour of eternal rest. ° 


JOHN MARSHALL HAWLEY, the only son of 
the late Rev. John L. Hawley of Philadelphia, 
was accidentally drowned on the 28th ult. He 
was in the tenth year of his age, and was the only 
child of his mother, who had spared no pains ia 
the religious and intellectual culture of his mind, 
which was decidedly acute, and both kindly and 
religiously disposed. He had that very morning 
distinguished himself in a public examination at 
Professor Saundera’ Institute, West Philadelphia, 
and had, but three hours befure the calamity, en- 
tered with a light heart upon the summer vacation. 
Many friends deeply Jament the loss of this truly 
promising child, and sincerely sympathize with the 
sorely bereaved mother, who, in this hour of hor 
desolation, sorrows not ‘‘as others that have no 
hope.?*—Communicated. 


Died, in Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, on the 4th 
inst.. Mrs. JULIANA IRVIN, wife of General 
James Irvin, aged filty-nine years. The deceased 
was a daughter of the Hon. Andrew G » for- 
merly of the same place. She was born and brought 
up in Penn’s Valley, Centre county. From her 
childhood till her death she lived some part of the 
time in that valley, and other parts were passed in 
Bellefonte, where her connection with earthly 
things terminated. Her disease was very protract- 
ed. She was long a great sufferer, but her trials and 
afflictions were borne with Christian patience and 
resignation. By her death a wide breach has been - 
made in a very extended circle of relatives and 
friends, who shared every week, less or more, in her 
kindness and hospitality. Her loss will be felt by 
those, especially, with whom she was most inti- 
mately acquainted, and by whom her worth was 
But she commended herself to 
all who had any acquaintance with her, as a most 
worthy friend and neighbour. She was for many 
years, and up to the time of her death, a member 
of the Presbyterian church in Bellefonte. But her 
seat there has been vacant for a long time, because 
her disease prevented her attendance. She is re- 
moved toa seat in a higher Church, as we trust, as 
her professed confidence was in Jesua Christ, the 
only Saviour, the resurrection ahd the life, in whom 
they who believe, though dead, yst shall live for 
ever nore.—Communicated. 


NOTICES 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday next, 
14th instant, at four o’clock, P. M., at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Matruew Newxiex, Recording Secretary. 


RUTGERS STREET CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
—Elder Andrew Marshall, who, at the age of one 
hundred years, is still the pastor of the First Afri- 
can Baptist Church in Savannah, Georgia, will 
preach in the Rutgers Street Church, New York, 
to-morrow (Sabbath) afternoon, 13th inst., at four - 
o’clock. A collection will be taken up to help bim 
in rebuilding his church. 7 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Central Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Henry Steele 
Clarke, pastor,) corner of Eighth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia, will be open for divine ser-. 
vice every Sabbath morning during the summer. 
Services commence at half-past ten o’clock. 


SEVENTH AND WEST ARCH STREET PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCHES.—Agreeably to an are 
rangement between the Seventh and West Arch 
Street Presbyterian Churches, the churches will . 
unite for a time in the services of the Sabbath, and 
will meet for worship in the morning at half- past 
ten o’clock, in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
Broad above Chestnut, South Penn Square, Phila- 
delphia, and in the evening at eight o’clock, in the 
West Arch Street Church, at the corner of Arch 
and Eighteenth streets, Philadelphia. The Seventh 
Church will be closed in the afternoons and even- 
ings, and the West Arch Street Church in the mora- 
ings and afternoons. 

Xr Service to-morrow (Sabbath) morning, 13th 
inst., at half-past ten o’clock, in the Seventh 
Church, and in the evening at eight o’clock, in the 
West Arch Street Church; preaching in both by the 
Rev. Dr. Rogers. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.— The subscriber ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the following additional 
items for ** A Minister in want,’? which have been 
forwarded to him, viz:—From Mr. McA., Philadel- 
phia, a suit of clothes; Lexington, Kentucky, s 
minister’s daughter, $5; Horn Lake, Mississippi, 
Rev. H. Walsh, from members of his church (of 
which $8.50 from coloured members), $21. Total, 
James Woop. 


LADIES’ FAIR AND EXCURSIONS TO CHEST- 
NUT HILL.—The ladies of Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, intend holding a Festival Fair, in the large 
and beautiful saloon over the Depot, commencing 
on Monday, the 14th of July, at seven o’clock P.M., 
and continuing open daily, and every evening, un- 
til Friday evening, the 19th, at half-past nine P. M. 
The saloon will be beautifully decorated, and filled 
with a variety of beautiful goods. The fefresh- 
ments, &c., will be furnished by Mr. Harkinson of 
Germantown. Excursion trains will be run from 
the city at 8 and 11 A.M., and at 2,4, 6, 7, and 
84 P.M.; returning at 12.50, 3.40, 5.40, 8, and 94 
P. M., stopping at the usual places both ways. 
Tickets for the excursion, and admission to the 
fair, 35 cents from the city, and 20 from German- 
town; thus enabling our friends to visit thie beau- 
tiful spot by the 6 or 7 o’clock P.M. train, take a 
cup of tea or coffee, and return in the cool of the 
evening at 94 P.M., and at the same time con 
bute to a very worthy object, the funds being ap- 
plied to the erection of a parsonage for the Presby~ 
terian church, the Rev. Roger Owens pastor. 
COLLEGE.—The first Session of 

the ensuing College year in this Institution 
will commence on the 27th of August. For terms, 
&c., address DANIEL KIRKWOOD, 
july 12—5t Newark, Delaware, 


AL.—The undersigned respectfully invite the 
("aaa of their friends and the public to 
their large assortment of White Ash Coal, prepared 
for family use, which they now offer for sale at 
$4.50 per ton, for Broken, Egg, and Stove. Orders 


| will receive prompt attention if sent to their Yard, 


No. 19, Richmend, or to their Office, No. 36 Wal- 


nut street, Philadelphia. | 
july 12—4t MACTIER & STEEL. 
TEACHER WANTED.—The subscriber wishes 
to employ a gentieman to take charge of the 
Mathematical Department in the St. Joseph Male 
Academy. He will be needed by the first Monday 
in September, when the next Session commences. 
To one who can come well recommended as & 
thorough teacher of Mathematics, very liberal in- 
ducements will be offered. Address immediately, 


EDWARD B. NEELY, Priscipal of St! Joseph Male 
Academy, St. Joseph, Missouri. jaly 12—It 
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SHE SENSITIVE PLANT." 


straggling: 
| ‘Beneath the barniog 


ing ‘weed unheeded 
opic sky, 

Whose tender. leaflets quickly close 
_. . ‘When fingered by the passer by. 
~ Should even some tiny insect thing, 
.: ; While sporting in the sunny ray, 
| Bat brush the tendril with its wing, 


hate itself from light of day. 


for 
before ‘Under the heads 


‘Contracts, Contracts of Sale, 
and Agencies, Partnerships, Shipping, 


and popular the leading principles of commer- 
cial law. of inforeation which is thus 
y 


intelligibly presetited cannot fail to be useful to all 
business ‘meh, in ‘whaping the of trans- 
setiéite; gaatding them from perplexing and 
errors. cordially commend the volume, 
wid promise the purchaser that he will obtain far 
Fovurss#ra: Anxvat Reront oy rar Boarn oF 

Epvucation or Tas City axv County or Naw 
.'¥onx, for the year ending January Ist, 1856. 
‘« New York, 1856, William C. Bryant & Co. 8vo, 


* $20. 
Tie voluminous and detailed report of the pub- 
school system in the city and county of New 


Yerk, hag much interest as a permanent document. 


It serves to show the extent end value of the sye- 
tem, and must be referred to fur a satisfactory hie 
tory of details, which could not be given by us. in 


Exznciszs Wonps. Designed as a Course 
-. Of Practice on the Rudiments of Grammar and 
. Rhetoric. By Witliem Russell, editor of the 
American Journal of Education. ‘Boston, 1856, 
Hall! 12mo, pp..225. 
The right. .sndesstending of words is necessary to 
their right aedj;ahd dpon their right use the beauty 
and force of conversation and composition depend. 
this treatize by a competent hand, great assist- 
ance is afforded to students of the English language 
on all points relating to the use of words, and it 
may be safely commended both to teachers and 
others. 


| To Rout aND Back Agatr; or the Two Proee- 


fytes. Adapted from the German. By John G. 
~» Morris, D. D., pastor of the First English Luther- 
* an Church, Baltimore. Baltimore, 1856, T. 
Newton Kurtz. 12mo, pp. 238. 
' The author has, in this volume, interwoven much 
of the Romish controversy in describing the method 
by which the unwary are entrapped into a recep- 
tion of Popery, as well as the way in which they 
may be restored to the trae faith. There is suffi- 
cient of story to keep up interest and avoid dry dis- 
ussion; tind the whole is managed in a skilful and 
asing style. It will be read by many who would 
be repelled by a mere theolugical attempt to over- 
throw the strongholds of Romanism. 


‘ PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

John Halifax, Gentleman, one of Harper’s Library 
of Select Novels. 

_ Littell’s Panorama of Life and Literature for 
June; and the Living Age, No. 632, 633. — 

‘The Christian (Uniterian) Examiner, quarterly, 
for July, containing Progressive Friends, Physical 
Geography of the Sea, Unitarianism and Orthodoxy 
on the Atonement, the Two Temples, Origin of 
Ancient Names, Motley’s Dutch Republic, Plymouth 
Plantation. 

- Mercersburg Quarterly Review, conteining Litur- 
gic and Reformed Theory of Prayer, Sketches of 
Travel, Whateley’s Future State, Liturgical Contri- 
butions, Dedicatory Addresses, the Church Year, 
Christian Stand Point. 

~ Lord’s Theological and Literary Journal, contain- 
ing Whateley on Future State, Notes on Scripture, 
Parables of the New Testament, Extempore Preach- 
ing, New Dispensation, War and Peace, Proverbial 
Phrases of the New Testament. 

* Blackwood’s Magazine for June, containing the 
Athelings, Winter Sketches, Old and New Style at 
Oxford, Metamorphoses, Travels in Circassia, Porch 

Garden, Naval Review, [Speculations on the 
uture. 

_. Evangelical Repository, Foreign Missionary, Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine, American and Foreign Chrie- 
tien Union, Unity Magazine, Hall’s Journal of 


Health—aell for July. 


‘Pressure of Steam in Boilers. 
A pamphlet has been published in Eng- 


_ land, by Mr. Anderson, the well known 


machinist, on the management of steam 
boilers, in which he says that the pressure 
within a boiler is greater than is poneny 
supposed. With a pressure of 50 pounds 
per square inch, it amounts to 7200 pounds 
on every part of the surface exposed to the 
steam, amounting frequently to many thou- 
sands of tons in the boiler, thus accounting 
for the enormous havoc made by explosions. 
The joints are weaker than the solid parts; 
good solid plate will withstand from 56,000 
pounds to 60,000 pounds per square inch 
of.sectional area—the joints will give way 
at about 34,000 pounds, which shows the 
importance of seeing that the rivets and 
other fastenings are always in sound con- 
dition. Mr. Anderson divides explosions 
into four classes, viz., from want of strength, 
deficiency of water, heating of plates, and 
the variety of other circumstances. 


Coleridge's Division of Readers into 
Four Classes. 


The first he compared to an hour-glass, 
their reading being as the sand—it runs 
in and it runs out, and leaves not a vestige 
behind. A second class, he said, resembled 
a sponge—which imbibes everything, and re- 
turns it in nearly the same state, only a lit- 
tle dirtier. A third class he likened to a 
jelly-bag, which allows all that is pure to 
pass away, and retains only the refuse and 
dregs. The fourth class he compared to the 
slaves of the diamond mines of Golconda, 
who, casting aside all that was worthless, 
preserved only the pure gem. 


A Thrilling Scene. 


A sub-marine diver from Buffalo, New 
York, has at last succeeded in raising the 
safe of the American Express Company, 
which was lost when the steamer Atlantic 
was sunk off Long Point in 1852. It will 
be recollected that this steamer was in- 
atantly sunk by colliding with a propeller, 
and that a large number of passengers were 
lost. The diver was protected by copper 
armour, and was under water forty minutes, 
during which time he had some strange ad- 
ventures. The upper deck of the steamer 
lies one hundred and sixty feet under water, 
and far below where there is any current or 
motion. Every thing, therefore, is exactly 
as it first went down. 
slighted upon the deck, he was saluted by 
a beautiful lady, whose clothing was well 
arranged, and her hair elegantly dressed. 
As he approached her, the motion of the 
water caused an oscillation of the head, as 
if gracefully bowing to him. She was stand- 
ing erect, with one hand grasping the rig- 
ging. Around lay the bodies of several 
others, as if sleeping. Children holding 
their friends by their hands, and mothers 
with their babes in their arms were there. 
In the cabin the furniture was still un- 
touched by decay, and to all appearance had 
just been arranged by some careful and 
tasteful bend. 

‘In the office he found the safe, and was 
enabled to move it with ease, and took it 
upon deck, where the grappling irons were 
fastened on, and the prize brought safely to 
the light. Upon opening the safe it dis- 
played its contents in a perfect state of pre- 
servation. ere was in the safe $5000 in 

d, $3500 in bills of the Government 

k Bank, and a large amount of bills on 
other banks, amounting in all to about 
were uninjured, ex- 

cept that they smelt very strongly of de- 
cayed human bodies, as if it had laid for so 
many years in a coffin with their owner. 
Of course, all this money to the per- 
sons interested in this wonderful adventure. 

The Detroit Free Press says :—‘ The new 
bills; weare told; are comparatively unin- 
jured by their long imprisonment and expo- 
sure to dampness, but the old ones are quite 
injured.and idefaced, whether so much 80 
as ‘to’ prevent their identification and re- 
demption, we have not learned. There are 
seyeral.thousand dollars on the exploded 
Goversment Stock Bank of Ann Arbour, 


incladed in the amount recovered.” 


When the diver 


. So careful is this floweret fair 
.. To shrink from touch of every foe 


|. ‘That might destroy its beauty rare, 


And lay its leafy wonders low. 


Ab! did our hearts as promptly give 
Resistance to the touch of sin, 

How happy would we always live, 
How pure and holy be within | 


These aching fears which fill the breast, 
And bitter make this vale of woe, 
Would settle into quiet rest, 
And peacefully life’s river flow. 


No clouds would wrap the soul in gloom, 
_ The way to Zion from thorns be free, 
Most sweetly would the desert bloom, 
And earth a land of Beulah be. 


G. 


* The sensitive plant, mimosa sensitiva grows in 
abundance by the roadsides in the tropics. 


Discoveries in Coloured Flames. 
Hydrogen gas, says the Scientific Ameri- 


can, burns with a blue flame; strontium, 
with a red flame; copper oxyd, with a green. 
flame, and many substances with a yellow 
flame—such as the common gas, &. The 
cause of this must be owing to the forms of 
the particles or atoms undergoing combus- 
tion; they must be of such form as to re- 
flect their peculiar colours like a prism. 
When boracic acid is present in minerals, it 
is well known that they burn with a beauti- 
ful green flame; and Professor Forbes of 
Edinburgh has recently discovered that 
chlorine produces the same result. A jet 
of chlorine directed upon the flame of a 
spirit lamp or coal gas, produces a jet of 
green flame. When burning alcohol is in- 
jected into a globe filled with chlorine gas, 
the alcohol burns at the mouth of it with a 
flickering green flame. When hydrochloric 
acid is dropped cautiously on the flame of 
burning alcohol, a greenish tinge is observ- 
able. “Hitherto a green coloured flame has 
been considered by mineralogists and chem- 
ists as affording positive evidence of the 
presence of what is known as “boron,” but 
since it has been discovered that chlorine 
the same effect—as demonstrated 

y the experiment made by Professor Forbes 
—this test is valueless, especially when, as 
it often happens, chlorine and boron occur 
together. 


Railway Signals. 


An ingenious invention is about to be put 
in operation on some of the English rail- 
ways. Every train will have a gutta percha 
tube extending its whole length, the tube 
being formed of parts which are attached to 
each other by a spring clip, so that the 
length of the tube can be made to correspond 
with the length of any train. This tube is 
connected with an air-pump in the guard’s 
van in the front, and at the end of the train. 
By a stroke of this pump, the air is forced 
through the tubes to the opposite end of the 
train, producing a loud whistle at the mouth- 
piece attached to the tube in each guard’s 
van, and close to the engine-driver—one 
whistle meaning “look out,’ two whistles 
signifying ‘caution,’ and three whistles 
denoting “danger.” 


The Cannibals of the Feejee Islands. 


Dr. Harvey, in his account of his tour in 
the South Seas, in a letter dated from Syd- 
ney, says: 

‘At Wainunu I had to visit the chief, 
Tui-Wainunu, in order to obtain his per- 
mission to botanize on his land. As he is 
rather a noted character, I shall tell you 
something about him. He lives in a large 
house like a lofty barn, all being in one 
room, which may be some sixty feet long 
and twenty-five feet wide, with the roof- 
pitch some twenty feet from the floor. Hung 
midway from the ground are sundry shelves, 
which seemed well laden with property, and 
all along, at the upper end of the hall, was 
a row of well-polished muskets, apparently 
fit for action. The floor was spread with 
mats, and those at the upper end, appro- 
priated to the chief guests, were of fine 
quality. Here sat, also, the principal wife, 
who is a fine looking young woman, with a 
pleasing expression of countenance and dig- 
nified manners, although she was nearly 
naked (being a heathen), except the very 
narrow or short native petticoat which the 
Feejeean women wear. She was nursing a 
little child, a young savage in a state of 
nature. I propitiated the chief’s good will 
by the present of a large knife, and Captain 
Birkenshaw gave him a pair of hatchets. 
Tui-Wainunu is of very great stature, some 
inches over six feet, strongly built and well 
proportioned, with great muscular develop- 
ment, His hair, which projected from his 
head fully twelve inches on every side, was 
wrapped in a sala of fine bark-cloth, and 
looked like a huge pillow. He wore no 
clothes, except the usual narrow strip of 
cloth, about two inches wide, passed round 
the body and between the legs, and barely 
sufficient for the purposes of Feejeean de- 
cency. When he gave orders to his crouch- 
ing dependents, he walked, or rather strode, 
rapidly about the room, and slapped his 
thighs in a very significant manner. He is 
a heathen and cannibal, and a noted war- 
rior, and commands a very large district, 
including many towns and a considerable 
population. He was very polite to us, and 
when he spoke to us you would have thought 
him a very amiable personage. He looked 
over my plants, and make remarks, and 
assisted in carrying the bundle towards the 
boat ; so that, when I shook hands at part- 
ing, I gave the salutation, ‘ Salolome’—‘ My 
love to you.’ 

But the missionaries tell fearful stories 
of his cruelty as well as daring. On one 
occasion, when a neighbouring village had 
offended him, though it was at a time when 
his tribe were away on some other expedi- 
tion, nothing daunted, Tui, collecting all 
the women of his village, started with them, 
and posted them in the bush immediately 
surrounding the village witb which he was 
displeased ; then telling the women to set 
up’a shout, and to imitate other noises 
usual with a party about to attack a town, 
the chief himself, with his club in hand, 
went alone into the midst of the hostile 
village, and by his daring and threats, and 
the fears awakened by the supposed besieg- 
ing force, he actually succeeded in clubbing 
all the men that he could find, and thus he 
took eighteen lives as a morning excursion 
before breakfast. When the men were slain, 
he called in his women to carry off as many 
of the dead bodies as he wanted for cook- 
ing. Another of his exploits was still more 
cold-blooded, though not attended with such 
loss of life. Among the captives taken on 
one of his forays was a little girl of nine or 
ten years of age. She was vot killed at the 
time of the battle, but suffered to live about 
his house, eating her bit among the rest of 
the followers, like one of the family. But 
some time after he went to pay a visit by 
sea to a friend of his at Solevu Bay, the 
next bay beyond Nandy, and took this little 
girl with him in the canoe, where she was 
treated as usual. And so they went on to- 
gether till they came close to Solevu, and 
were about to land. He then gave his or- 
ders to club the girl, and as soon as they 
went ashore she was cooked and eaten. Her 
murder had only been deferred to insure 


the freshness and good condition of the meat | 


intended for the pic-nic. This happened 


not very long ago, and there is no reason to 


| suppose that similar brutality will not hap- 


pen again, unless the do¢u (or religion) comes 
in and puts a stop to it. 

‘‘Tf you wish to know what the Wesley- 
ans are doing at Feejee, get the Rev. Robert 
Young’s ‘Southern World,’ published by 
‘Mason. It gives a true picture of the state 
of society two years ago; but the last year 
has been a very eventful one. Heathenism 
is fast breaking up, and thousands more than 


| can be supplied with teachers are anxious to 


lotu. They now count the attendants of pub- 
lic worship at thirty thousand, being more 
than treble what they were last year. Yet, 
with all this, the heathen cruelties exist close 
up to the Nandy mission, though that has 
been open for seven years. A few days be- 
fore we arrived, two instances of cannibal- 
ism occurred close to the village. In one 
case the missionary was successful in oe 
the people to give up a part of the cook 
body for burial; but in the other they re- 
fused insultingly, beginning to eat the flesh 
off the limbs in the very presence of the mis- 
sionary. Two cases of widow-strangling, 
and one of smothering a sick person, !s0 oc- 
curred during our stay. It is always the 
next of kin that strangles the widow; gene- 
rally her own daughter holds her while the 
son presses the cord round her neck. I 
could weary you with sickening stories. 
Scenes like these teach us, if anything will, 
the blessings of Christianity. Who talks of 
the religion of nature? There is not a love- 
lier paradise on earth than the Feejee Archi- 
pelago. It is blessed with a fine climate, an 
exuberantly fertile soil, abundant streams 
of water, and exquisitely picturesque scenery. 
Everything conspires to impress man’s mind 
with ‘the beautiful’ and the peaceful, if 
sestheticism is to be believed ; yet we find it 
peopled by a race earthly, sensual, and de- 
vilish to the last degree—hateful and hating 
one another. What better proof of the 
truth of Christ’s mission do you require than 
the contrast between the heathen and Chris- 
tian districts of Feejee? Yours, 
W. H. Harvey.” 


— 


The Inundations in France. 


- The accounts last received are decidedly 
more favourable, as the waters are almost 
everywhere subsiding. The journals con- 
tinue to mention a number of incidents 
which occurred during the terrible visitation. 
A sawyer, who had been driven from his 
house in the Botteaux, proceeded, after the 
water had retired, into the ruins of his house, 
in order to recover a sum of five hundred 
francs which was in a cupboard. While 
doing so, the beams, which at first formed a 
kind of arch over his head, gave way, and he 
was buried beneath a mass of rubbish. Some 
persons who saw what had occurred, suc- 
ceeded in getting bim out, but unfortunate- 
ly with one arm broken, and his face severe- 
ly cut. The father of a family, residing in 
the same neighbourhood, was driven from 
his house, having merely time to save his 
wife aud daughter. One he placed on an 
elevated spot, out of the reach of the water, 
and the second on a tree, and then got him- 
self on another. There they remained for 
several hours, watching each other anxious- 
ly, with a foaming torrent rushing along 
below them, and expecting every moment to 
find one or the other disappear. 

The Courrier de la Drome states that the 
hamlet of Bezundun has completely disap- 
peared. In the evening, the inhabitants of 
this place, which stands on the side of a 
highly cultivated hill, heard the houses crack- 
ing in an alarming manner, and they hastily 
fled. In a few minutes after, all the houses 
were in ruins. 
had saturated the ground so much that a 
landslip to the extent of more than seventy 
acres took place. Two houses which were 
standing close together at a short distance 
from the hamlet are now separated by a 
complete field. Some other houses which 
were before standing on an elevated spot are 
now in a complete hollow. The effect pro- 
duced has been of the most extraordinary 
kind. One inhabitant of a house whoa few 


him has now a meadow. | 

As to Blois we learn the following :— 
When the inundation became imminent in 
the neighbouring districts, the inhabitants 
poured into the town, driving their cows and 
sheep before them, and carrying their chil- 
dren or their most precious effects in their 
arms. Floating rapidly down the river were 
to be seen trees, rafters, mattresses, articles 
of furniture, and objects of all kinds. Ef- 
forts were made to strengthen the dykes; 
*not only all the soldiers of the garrison, but 
even thirty lunatics were called on to assist 
the inhabitants (the lunatics worked with 
great zeal and intelligence.) But the waters 
rose above the parapets of the quays, and 
the dyke gave way; and the town was com- 
pletely inundated. In some quarters the 
water was nearly twenty feet deep! ‘ At 
present,” says the France Centrale of the 
4th ult., the local paper, ‘all the lower 
quarters of the town are under water; the 
quays are covered, and boats have to be em- 
ployed. The disasters are immense.” 

The Journal du Loiret relates the follow- 
ing incident :—M. de Lataille, principal in- 
spector of the railway, hearing that the wa- 
ters were menacing in the direction of Am- 
boise, proceeded to that town, accompanied 
by M. Ratel and M. Rabusson, inspectors. 
On arriving within a few hundred yards of 
the station, he found a number of men em- 
ployed in strengthening the dyke of the 
Loire, which showed symptoms of yielding. 
He stopped his train, and went to give them 
some directions; but whilst he was speak- 
ing the dyke gave way, and the waters rush- 
ed through furiously. The situation was 
terrible. M.de Lataille and his two subor- 
dinates ran toward the station, and with 
difficulty succeeded in reaching it, so rapidly 
did tae waters follow them. The inunda- 
tion, on reaching the station, rose rapidly as 
high as the first story, and the three gentle- 
men were compelled to seek refuge on the 
roof. The waters raged furiously around 
them, and in this horrible situation they had 
to pass the night. Their alarm was increas- 
ed by seeing the goods station thrown down 
at a few yards from them. In the mean- 


by the waters, and the engine-driver and 
stoker, to escape being drowned, climbed 
on the top of the locomotive. Even then 
they had water up to their waists, and in 
this pitiable plight they remained until three 
in the morning, when they were rescued in 
a boat. His Eminence Cardinal Archbishop 
of Tours went at the head of his clergy to 
the dykes, and worked vigorously with spade 
and shovel among the labourers. The Moni- 
teur says that there is no record in history 
of such a direful catastrophe having ever be- 
fallen the city of Tours as that caused by 
the flood. 

At Orleans, at the Univers Hotel, the 
passengers had to let themselves down by 
sheets into the boats. Another narrow es- 
cape took place near Vichy, where two chil- 
dren were surprised by the rise, whilst fish- 
ing on a little island in the Allier. They 
had only time toclimb into a high tree when 
the island was covered. They remained in 
that terrible position from Thursday even- 
ing to Saturday morning, and the provisions 
they had taken with them were exhausted. 
No one dared to render them assistance, as 
to approach the spot was to encounter almost 
certain death. Three sailors from the Cri- 
mea, however, placed themselves in a boat, 
and with the father of the children set off 
for the isle, followed by the prayers of all 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. These 
intrepid men succeeded in rescuing the two 
children, and on returning to Vichy they 
were welcomed with enthusiasm. 

The Salut Public of Lyons gives the fol- 
lowing with a number of other incidents 
connected with the inundation :—In one 
house a whole family were so sound asleep 
that they did not hear the alarm given, and 
would have been drowned but for a dog who 


ran to the bed of his master and pulled off 
the clothes with his teeth. Scarcely had 


The water from the late rains . 


days ago had a small vineyard in front of 


and most luxuriant vines. 


time the train left on the line was reached 


they got out of the house when it fell. An- 
other of these faithful animals was seen near 
the same spot pecnhening with its paws and 
uttering the most doleful cries. Its master 
had been buried beneath the ruins, and all 
attempts were vain to remove the ani 
from the spot. | 

The bridge of Rochemaure was washed 
away, and M. Private, the Mayor of the 
town, who was on it at the time, was drown- 


It is calculated that the loss in the crops 
in the Camargue alone will amount to 
3,000,000 francs. 


DirEcTIONS FOR Usina CoLoMBIAN 
Guano.—The following mode of using Co- 
lombian guano has been found very success- 
ful by farmers in the neighbourhood of Bal- 
timore. In other quarters from 300 to 400 
or 500 pounds per acre have been applied. 
Farmers, of course, vary the amount ac- 
cording to the permanency and extent of the 
— they desire to produce upon their 
soil. 

For Wheat and Small Grain.—An ap- 
plication of 150 to 200 Ibs. guano per acre, 
immediately after ploughing, and lightly 
harrowed in, will produce not only abundant 
crops of grain, but will leave the ground 
with a luxuriant set of clover, thus benefit- 
ting the land for after crops, and it can also 
be applied at the time of sowing the grain, 
and harrowed in together. | 

For Corn.—200 Ibs. to the acre. It can 
be applied either in the drill or broadcast; 
in the latter case, the ground should be 
lightly harrowed after the application. 

For Potatoes, Turnips, &c.—200 a 250 
lbs. per acre, in the drill or hill,.after the 
seed is sown, will produce an abundant yield 
of either article. 

For Grass Crops.—It can be advan- 
tageously used as a top-dressing for grass or 
clover, &c., at the rate of 200 Ibs. to the 
acre, applied immediately after the frost is 
out of the ground. It is also valuable ma- 
nure for garden vegetables, flowers, grape- 
vines, fruit trees, &. 


MINERAL ConsTITUENTS oF So1ts.—.No 
prudent farmer should fail to recognize the 
importance of furnishing a liberal allowance 
of the needed mineral substances, particu- 
larly the phosphates, to his soil. They form 
the basis of all successful agriculture. They 
determine the fertility of his fields, the ful- 
ness of his crop. They are as absolutely 
indispensable to the successful growth of 
vegetation as food is to the support of hu- 
man life. Where the needed mineral con- 
stituents and the phosphates do not exist in 
the soil, successful agriculture is an impos- 
sibility. Where they do exist, the only 
task of the farmer is to render them avail- 
able to the plant by preparing them to as- 
similate with it. Soils which were once 
rich and fertile, and are now poor and bar- 
ren, are so because the mineral constituents 
have been removed; but their original fer- 
tility can be re-established by restoring the 
ingredients of which they have been de- 
prived by over-cropping. 


IRRIGATION AND WATERING.—The pro- 
cess of irrigation, when judiciously perform- 
ed, greatly increases the productiveness of 
all soils, and every crop in climates that ex- 
perience periods of drought, be they ever so 
short. Whoever has taken pains to water 
gardens in dry spells, cannot fail of having 
been struck with the trifling effect produced, 
often appearing to do more harm than good ; 
the cause is that temporary watering does 
not penetrate the soil more than an inch or 
two; but the great failure arises from the 
fact, that instead of thoroughly wetting the 
ground, the slight sprinkling causes the 
roots, instead of penetrating deep, to send 
out and spread near the surface during the 
night, and an hour’s sun dries up all the 
moisture—leaving the plant often in a worse 
state than if it had not been tampered with; 
for had it been left alone, the roots, in their 
requirement of water, would have penetrated 
below and sustained themselves. We have 
often observed, that after commencing the 
watering of vegetables, it must be constant- 
ly kept up, or they prove worse than those 
left alone. When temporary watering in 
the garden is resorted to, the only course is, 
to have large dishing hills, or drills, and to 
give slowly large quantities of water, or the 
contiguous dry earth absorbs so much and 
so quickly that the plant is very little bene- 
fitted by it. The same fault applies to the 
manner generally adopted with house plants ; 
they get daily little dabs of water, doing no 
good, when one thorough watering a week, 
wetting the entire earth of the pots, would 
be infinitely better. The roots being at and 
near the bottom, it is a good process to set 


them in a basin of water till wetted entirely « 


through.— Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


Metons.—Melons of all kinds require a 
light, warm, and rich soil. That which 
seems best adapted to their growth is a 
light sandy loam, with a pervious subsoil, 
and a texture susceptible of easy disintegra- 
tion and fine tilth. Pasture lands of this 
character usually produce abundantly, if 
limed or dressed with house ashes. They 
should be broken the previous year, say in 
August, and if practicable, on a wet day, and 
allowed to lie fallow. The next spring 
they should receive a good dressing of well 
decomposed manure, which should be work- 
ed in and incorporated thoroughly with the 
soil, and the seed planted in hills not less 
than six feetapart. Some recommend eight 
feet as the proper distance between the hills, 
but this we consider as useless waste of soil, 
six feet being space enough for the largest 
Some gardeners 
prefer sheep manure for the hills, allowing 
from one to three bushels to every plant— 
the number preserved in each hill. The 
stong tendency, however, of this manure to 
ferment violently, and the consequent speedy 
evolution of the fructifying gases before the 
plants have attained a development sufficient 
to prevent their waste by assimilation, ren- 
ders it less efficacious than that in which 
the economy of fermentation is less rapid 
and energetic, unless- indeed it be applied 
after the plants are fully developed, and in 
a condition to appropriate rapidly their pa- 
bulum. Like all plants with broad leaves, 
the melon is not severely affected by mode- 
rate degrees of drought. It stands a sharp 
drought better than most vegetables, but 
when I the preservation of humidity 
occasions a shrinking of the fruit, and cir- 
cumscribes the productiveness of the vines. 
Irrigation is frequently resorted to at this 
season of its development, and always with 
beneficial results. Soap suds is the best 
article that can be used, probably, for this 
purpose. It contains the food of plants in 
a state of perfect solution, and induces a 
healthful and rapid growth, besides acting 
as a remedy for many diseases to which vines 
of the culmiferous class are subject towards 
the close of the season. Urine, in which 
gypsum has been mixed, is also a good arti- 
cle for invigorating melons, and other vines 
of a similar kind. It should, however, be 
permitted to ferment, or be greatly reduced 
with water before being applied, as in its 
fresh state it would prove rather detrimental 
than otherwise to the vines. Water from 
the barn-yard, which is rich in carbonaceous 
matter, and saturated with various fertiliz- 
ing salts, tends to urge forward the growth, 
and induce a more liberal development of 
fruit. 


Hay Covers Aaarn.—An old painter 
who has had much experience in painting 
cloth, thinks that the simple unbleached 
cotton sheeting, without any painting at all, 
will answer perfectly in turning the water 
from a haycock. It is not required to hold 
water, but merely to ¢urn it, upon the princi- 
ple of acotton umbrella. This will enable 
every farmer to supply himself with an ex- 
cellent quality for the low price of eight 
cents apiece. It is asserted that hay can be 
made two hours quicker with than without 


them, even when there is no rain, 


THE 
CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


LITTLE TOMMY. 


Does not this simple story remind the reader 
of some other little Tommy who has sanctified 
a trifle by the magic of his touch, and left it 
to be cherished as a priceless thing? It is 
from the Charleston News: 

Whilst passing rapidly up King street, we 
saw a little boy sitting on a curb-stone. He 
was apparently about five or six years old, and 
his well-combed hair, clean hands and face, 
bright though well-patched apron, and whole 
appearance, indicated that he was the child of 
a loving though indigent mother. As we 
looked at him closely, we were struck with the 
heart-broken expression of his countenance, 
and the mark of recent tears on his cheek. . 

So, yielding to an impulse which always 
leads us to sympathize with the joys or sorrows 
of the little ones, we stopped, and putting a 
hand upon his head, asked what was the mat- 
ter? He replied by holding up his open hand, 
in which we beheld the fragments of a broken 
toy—a figure of a cow. 

“QO! is that all?—well never mind it. Step 
into the nearest toy-shop, and buy another,” 
and we dropped a fourpence into his hand, 
‘and that will buy oue, will it not?” 

“0, yes!” replied he, bursting into a parox- 
ysm of grief; “but this was little Tommy’s, 
and he’s dead!” 

We gave him the last piece of silver we 
possessed, but had it been gold, we doubt if he 
would have noticed it more than he did the 
silver. The wealth of the world could not 
have supplied the vacancy that the breaking 
of that toy had left in his little unsophisti- 
cated heart. 


A PLEASURE FOR A CHILD. 

Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure 
for a child! for there is no saying when and 
where it may again bloom forth. Does not 
almost every body remember some kind-hearted 
man who showed him a kindness in the quiet 
days of his childhood? The writer of this 
recollects himself at this moment as a bare- 
footed lad, standing at the wooden fence of a 
poor little garden in his native village; with 
longing eyes he gazed on the flowers which 
were blooming there quietly in the brightness 
of a Sunday morning. The possessor came 
forth from his little cottage; he was a wood- 
cutter by trade, and spent the whole week at 
work in the woods. He was come into the 
garden to gather flowers to stick in his coat 
when he went to church. He saw the boy, 
and breaking off the most beautiful of his car- 
nations, it was streaked with red and white, he 
gave it to him. Neither the giver nor the 
receiver spoke a word; and with bounding 
steps the boy ran home; and now, here at a 
vast distance from that home, after so many 
events of so many years, the feeling of grati- 
tude which agitated the breast of that boy 
expresses itself on paper. The carnation has 
long since withered, but it now blooms afresh. 
— Douglas Jerrold. 


ONLY BEGIN. 

Little Fred had a strong repugnance to early 
rising, though he saw very well how much 
time he lost by laying in bed, and often in- 
tended to cure himself of the fault; yet this 
intention was not carried into effect, because 
he had not resolution to conquer his disincli- 
nation to do right. 

It was now summer; and one morning he 
woke about five o’elock. Suddenly his intention 
occurred to him, and he thought within him- 
self, ‘I must once for all make a beginning.” 

With this thought he sprung out of bed, but 
a shiver ran through his whole body, so strongly 
‘did his indolence rebel against his determina- 
tion. 

He dressed himself quickly, but it seemed 
to him all the time as if he could not help 
lying down again. Once or twice he was on 
the point of it, but happily he resisted. 

After he had clothed and washed himself, 
and offered his morning prayer, he sat down 
and prepared himself in his lessons, and he 
observed with pleasure that every thing weat 
better with him than usual. His teacher was 
uncommonly well satisfied with him through 


the day, and his parents, who heard of this, . 


loaded him with caresses. He was himself 
cheerful and happy. It seemed to him as if 
he had begun a new life. 

Then he bethought him, the trifling self- 
conquest which early rising cost me to-day, 
has brought its own reward. I should bea 
fool indeed if I did not do the same other 
days. 

So he did; and every morning it was easier 
to him to rise early. At last it became so 
much his habit that he could not have re- 
mained in bed and slept, even if he had 
wished it. 

It is just so with every thing that is hard to 
us at the outset. Right at it, young friends, 
and conquer the difficulty; and I’ll be bound 
it will come easier to you every day, and at last 
yield you pleasure. 


APER DOLLS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
—A Book for Little Girls.—Price 37} cents. 
This is a book for children the like of which 
has never before been published, and yet which 
enters so naturally into the amusements of little 
girls that one wonders why it was not made lung 
ago. What little girl has not amused herself with 
cutting dolls from paper, and fitting to them various 
articles of dress? And how many a child has puz- 
zled over her coloured papers, scissors in hand, 
trying to make a doll that should Jook like a real 
baby! This little book will save all trouble and 
mistake. It gives coloured plates or pictures of 
every part of a doll’s figure and dress, and then 
teaches how to make each, and how to put the 
whole together. Nothing that we have seen in the 
way of juvenile books is so well fitted as this to in- 
struct and amuse little girls. We wish that every 
child who reads the Independent might have acopy. 
But we fear that unless children in the country 
make haste and send for it, the city children will 
buy up the whole edition. We therefore advise 
our young friends out of town to send twelve three- 
cent stamps, or thirty-seven cents, to the Publisher, 
and he will send to their address a copy of the book 
postage paid.—New York Independent. 
Published by A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, New York. 
Xr Sold in Philadelphia by Smith & English, 


William S. & Alfred Martien, and J. B. Lippencott — 


& Co. june 28—3t 
EPOSITORY BIBLE SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA. 
—Price & Carpozo, Booksellers & Stationers, 
opposite American Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, 
keep on hand publications of the American Bible 
Society, American Tract Society, American Sun- 
day-school Union, Evangelical Knowledge Society, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Presbyterian 
House. Religious and Miscellaneous Literature, 
Stationery, and School Books. Publications of the 
Baptist and Methodist Societies furnished to order. 
Particular attention paid to the Sunday-school De- 
partment. Orders from the country promptly at- 

tended to. 

Xr Liberal discount on School-books to Teach- 

ers. oct 22—tf 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap 5—ly 


RINCE’S PROTEAN FOUNTAIN PEN.—D. 
A. Woopwortn, Publisher of Woodworth’s 
Youth’s Cabinet, 118 Nassau street, New York, 
supplies Prince’s Protean Fountain Pen, at whole- 
sale or retail. This pen is one of the most impor- 
tant and valuable mechanical inventions of the age. 
It enables one to write thirty or forty pages from 
the reservoir of ink in the holder. The entire in- 
strument, including an elegant gold pen, scarcely 
weighs an ounce, can be conveniently carried in 
the pocket, is not liable to get out of order, and is 
always ready for use. It is invaluable to every 
penman, and has a multitude of enthusiastic com- 
mendations from the highest sources. Price of the 
medium size, $4; extra size (engrossing pen), $5. 
Sent by mail, free of postage, on the receipt of the 
price. A pen of the medium size will be sent, as a 
premium, to any one who will forward ten su 
scribers for Woodworth’s Youth Cabinet and Dol- 
lar Magazine, together with $10. Specimen num- 
bers of this Magazine 124 cents. 
june 28—3t 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—At the Troy Bell 
Foundry.—Jones & Hitcucock, Proprietors, 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand Bells 
for Churches, Facturies, Steamboats, School- houses, 
Plantations, Locomotives, and Fire Alarms, vary- 
ing in size from 30 to 3000 pounds, keyed on every 
variety of letter in the musical scale, which are cast 
in Patent Metallic Casings, and hung with ‘< Hil- 
dreth’s?? Patent Rotary Yoke. Frames, Wheels, 
Tolling Hammers, Wrenches, and Springs attached 
to clapper, complete in every part. Warrantee 


given for durability and tone, not to be surpassed. 
Parties wishing to purchase, would find it to their 
interest to call and examine, or address us at Troy, 
Rensselaer county, New York, before purchasing, 
jan l 


9—ly 


ED SWEET SPRINGS, ALLEGHENY COUN- 

TY, VIRGINIA.—These Springs are situated 
sixteen miles east of the Greenbrier White Sulphur, 
one mile north of the Old Sweet, and forty-eight 
miles from Bonsack’s, on the Virginia and Tennes- 
see Railroad, from which Summerson, Kent & Co. 
keep a full supply of coaches running daily, through 
in daylight, to this place, and to the White Sulphur 
Springs, having no night travel. 

These waters are Chalybeate, differing in their 
gaseous and saline ingredients, varying in their 


temperature from seventy-three to eighty degrees 


Fahrenheit, forming two ladies’ and one gentle- 
man’s Red Sweet Baths, the most exhilarating and 
delightful Baths in the United States. There is also 
another Bath and Spring near the hotel, prestee'y 
similar in temperature and effects to the Old Sweet, 
one mile from this, giving visitors to this place the 
advantages of the watersof both places. The waters 
are Tonic, Alterative, and Aperient, suited to cases 
of extreme debility, diarrhea of the most obstinate 
character; also rheumatism, cutaneous affections, 
and chronic diseases of the stomach, liver, spleen, 
&c. (Refer to the various authors on the Mineral 
Springs of Virginia for the analysis.) 

There is on the premises a reading room, fur- 
nished with a variety of newspapers from all parts 
ofthe Union. Also ten pin alleys and other amuse- 
ments. The services of Volandt’s Bund of Music 
of Baltimore, has been secured. 

The proprietor having the satisfaction to know 
that he has given satisfaction heretofore to his 
visitors, and to sustain the high reputation of the 
Red Sweet, has been induced to extend his accom- 
modations, flattering himself that his future labours 
will insure a full portion of the public patronage. 

There is a post office at this place, and daily 
mails each way. C. BIAS. 

june 21—8t 


ERKELEY WARM SPRINGS, VIRGINIA.— 
This watering place is situated five miles 
south of the Hancock Depot, a point on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, 123 miles west of Balti- 
more, and 55 east of Cumberland, Maryland. Pas- 
sengers arrive from the West at 11 o’clock A.M., 
and from the East at 3 P. M., and are conveyed to 
the Springs in fine ceaches over a smooth graded 
road. From Sir John’s, two and a half miles dis- 
tant, there is telegraphic communication with all 
parts of the United States. The waters of Berkeley 
are in high repute as a remedial agent in rheuma- 
tism, and in most of the diseases engendered by a 
residence in low, warm, and damp climates. The 
Hotel and bathing accommodations, in extent and 
elegance, are surpassed by none in the country, 
while pure air, picturesque mountain scenery, and 
facility of access, recommend it particularly to the 
leasure and health-seeking population of the At- 
antic cities and Jower country. Those wishing to 
secure quarters for the summer will address the 

Proprietor, JOHN STROTHER, 
Berkeley Springs, Morgan county, Virginia. 

june 28—4t* 


HE SMITHSONIAN HOUSE Broapway, cor- 
NER OF Houston Street, New Yorx.—Good 
rooms and board $1.75 per day; or 50 cents, 75 
cents, and $1 per day for single rooms. Parlours 
with bed rooms, $1.50 to $3 per day. Meals extra 
—at all hours, and as ordered, thus affording all 
the advantages of the American and European sys- 
tems of Hotel management, with accommodations 
equal, and at prices fully one-third less than at other 
Jirst-class hotels, having a desirable location, which, 
in this most central and costly spot, must utterly 


defy competition. 
june 28—4t SIDNEY KOPMAN, Proprietor. 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 


rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walnut street, | 


of Third. street, Philadelphia, authorized cap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure against Joss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandize generally. 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. McMULLIN, Secretary. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary. 
feb 2—6m* 


AW AGENCY.—Janmes C. Davis, Attorney and 
Counsellor-at-Law. All business entrusted 
will be promptly attended to. Address him at 
Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina. 
oct 13—12m 


R= ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 

established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 


tations, &c., mounted with their ** Rotating Yoke,?? |. 


and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 5—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


ARM LANDS FOR SALE.—The Illinois Central 
Railroad Company is now prepared to sell over 
two millions of acres of Farming Lands, in tracts of 
forty acres and upwards, on long credits and at low 
rates of interest. These lands were granted by the 
Government, to aid in the construction of this Rail- 
road, and include some of the richest and most fer- 
tile Prairies in the State, interspersed here and there 
with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. 
The Road extends from Chicago on the Northeast 
to Cairo at the South, and from thence to Galena and 
Dunleith, in the Northwest extreme of the State; 
and as all] the lands lie within fifteen miles on each 
side of this Road, ready and cheap means are af- 
forded by it for transporting the products of the 
lands to any of those points, and from thence to 
Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid 
growth of flourishing towns and villages along the 
line, and the great increase in population by immi- 
gration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home- 
demand for farm produce. 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five 
feet in depth, is gently rolling and peculiarly fitted 
for grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of 
wheat, Indian corn, &c. 

Economy in cultivating and great productiveness 
are the well known characteristics of Illinois lands. 
Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps 
grubbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the 
case in cultivating new land in the older States. 
The first crop of Indian corn, planted on the newly 
broken sod, usually repays the cost of ploughing 
and fencing. 

Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is sure to 
yield very large profits. A man with a plough and 
two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two 
acres per day. Contracts can be made for break- 


ing, ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 
By judicious management, the land may | 


per acre. 
be ploughed and fenced the first, and under a hig 
state of cultivation the second year. 

Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be forwarded at rea- 
sonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern market, 
and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on 
the cheap lands of I}linois over the high-priced lands 
in the Eastern and Middle States, is known to be 
much more than sufficient to pay the difference of 
transportation to the Eastern market. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along 
the Road, and is a cheap and desirable fuel. It can 
be delivered at several points along the Road at 
$1.50 to $4 per ton; wood can be had at the same 
rates per cord. : 

Those who think of settling in Iowa or Minnesota, 
should bear in mind, that lands there of any value, 
along the water courses and for many miles inland, 
have been disposed of—that for those located in the 
interior, there are no conveniences for transporting 
the produce to market, railroads not having been in- 
troduced there. That to send the produce of these 
lands, one totwo hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost much more than the expense of cultiva- 
ting them; and hence, government lands thus situ- 
ated, at $1.25 per acre, are not so good investments 
as the land of this Company at the prices fixed. 

The same remarks hold good in relation to the 
lands in Kansas and Nebraska, for although vacant 
Jands may be found nearer the water courses, the 
distance to market is far greater, and every hundred 
miles the produce of those lands is carried either 
in wagons, or interrupted water communications, 
increases the expense of transportation, which must 
be borne by the settlers, in the reduced price of 
their products ; and to that extent precisely are the 


incomes from their farms, and, of course, on their 


investments, annually and every year reduced. 

The great fertility of the lands now offered for 
sale by this Company, and their consequent yield 
over those of the Eastern and Middle States, is much 
more than sufficient to pay the difference in the cost 
of transportation, especially in view of the facilities 
furnished by this Road, and others with which it con- 
nects, the operations of which are not interrupted 
by the low water of summer, or the frost of winter. 

PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 
location, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be 
made during the year 1856, stipulating the purchase 
money to be paid in five annual installments. The 
first to become due in two years from the date of 
contract, and the others annually thereafter. The 
last payment will become due at the end of the sixth 
year from the date of the contract. 

Interest will be charged at only three per cent. 
per annum. As a security to the performance of 
the contract, the first two years’ interest must be 
paid in advance, and it must be understood that at 
least one-tenth of the land purchased shall yearly 
be brought under cultivation. Twenty per cent. 
from the credit price will be deducted for cash. 
The Company’s construction bonds will be received 
as cash. 

Ready framed farm buildings, which can be set 
up in a few days, can be obtained from responsible 
persons. They will be twelve feet by twenty feet, 
divided into one living and three bed-rooms, and 
will cost complete set up on ground chosen any 
where along the Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of 
transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted 
for at proportionate rates. The Company will for- 
ward all the materials for such buildings over their 
Road promptly. Special arrangements with dealers 
can be made to supply those purchasing the Com- 
pany’s Jands with fencing materials, agricultural 
tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, at 
the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low 
rate of interest charged for these lands, will enable 
a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordi- 
nary industry, to make himself independent before 
all the purchase money becomesdue. In the mean- 
time, the rapid settlement of the country will proba- 
bly have increased their value four or five fold. 
When required, an experienced person will accom- 
pany applicants, to give information and aid in se- 
lecting lands. 

X37 Circulars, containing numerous instances of 
successful farming, signed by respectable and well- 
known farmers living in the neighbourhood of the 
Railroad Jands, throughout the State—also the cost 
of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, 
threshing, &c., by contract—or any other informa- 
tion—will be cheerfully given, on application, either 
persenally or by letter, in English, French, or Ger- 
man, addressed to JOHN WILSON, 

Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, 

Office, up to the Ist of May, No. 52 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. After that date in the new 
Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South Water street. 

ap 


German into English we have ever seen. 
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EMOVAL.—Rosear Canter & Baornens re- 
spectfully inform their friends and customers 
that they have removed from No. 285 Broadway to 
a 630 Broadway, corner of Spring Sireet, New 

Latest Pusiications.—Dr. Sampson’s Critical 
Commentary on the Hebrews. $3.50. Owen’s 
Commentary on the Hebrews. 8 vole. $12. Dr. 
Hodge’s Commentary on Ephesians. $2.- Dr. 
Moore’s Commentary on Haggai, Zachariah, &c. 
$2. Dr. Eadie’s Commentary on Colossians. 8vo. 
$2. Memoir of Adelaide Leaper Newton. 16mo. 
15 cents. Edward Clifford, or Memories of Child- 
hoed. 75 cents. Dr. Cheever’s Lectures on Cow- 
per. 12mo. $1. McCosh’s Typical Forms, &c. 
8vo. $2. Life of Captain Vicars. 16mo. 75 cents. 
The Victory Won. By the same author. 18mo. 
25 cents. Memoirs of the Rev. Dr. Mason. 8vo. 
$2. Memoirs of Dr. Kitto. 2 vols. 12mo. $3. 
Pool’s Annotations. (New edition.) 3 vols. Royal 
Svo, sheep. $10. Religion in Common Life. By 
Caird. 18mo. 25 cents. Blakely’s Theology of In- 
ventions, 12mo. 75 cents. Dr. Hamilton’s Em- 
blems of Eden. 18mo. 30 cents. Evening Incense. 
By the author of the **‘ Words of Jesus.’ 40 cents. 
The Gospel in Ezekiel. By Dr. Guthrie. $1. Guth- 
rie’s Christian’s Great Interest. 50 cents. Mis- 
sions Needful to the Church. By Dr. Williams. 25 
cents. Preach the Gospel. By Dr. Rice. 25 cents. 


New Epitions in A Form.—Jay’s Au- 
tobiography. 2 volsin one. 12mo. $1.25. Pear- 
son’s Infidelity. 8vo, large type. $1. Dr. Tyng’s 
Law and Goepel. 12mo. $1. Dr. Tyng’s Israel of 
God. 12mo. $1. Dr. Tyng’s Christ is All. 12mo. 
$i. Ryle’s Startling Questions. 18mo. 50 cents. 
Ryle’s Rich and Poor. 18mo. 50 cents. Ryle’s 
Priest, Puritan, and Preacher. 1Smo. 50 cents. 
Florence Egerton. I8mo. 50 cents. Emily Ver- 
non. By Mrs. Drummond. 18mo. 50 cents, Jean- 
nie Morrison. 18mo. 50 cents. Kate Kilborn. By 
the same author. 18mo. 50 cents. Southern Cross 
and Southern Crown. 18mo. 50 cents. William 
Wilberforce, the Christian Statesman. 18mo. 50 
cents. The World of Waters. 18mo. 50 cents 
Blossoms of Childhood. 18mo. 50 cents. Contri- 


| butions of Q. Q. By Jane Taylor. 1S8mo. 50 ceuts, 


Abbeokutta. By Miss Tucker. 18mo. 50 cents. 
May Dundas. By Mrs. Geldart. I8mo. 50 cents. 
Fitz Harold, or the Temptation. 18mo. 40 cents. 
Ashton Cottage; A Tale. 18mo. 40 cents. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, corner of Spring street, New York. 
july 5—3t 


URTZ’S MANUEL OF SACRED HISTORY.— 
Third Edition now -—A Manual of Sa- 
cred History; or, Guide to the Understanding of 
the Divine Plan of Salvation, according to its His- 
torical Development. By John Henry Kurtz, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in the University of 
Dorpat. Translated from the Sixth German Edition, 
by Charles F. Schaeffer, D.D. One vol.; 12mo. 
Price $1.25. 

It will be found most valuable for study or refer- 
ence by Theological Students, Bible Classes, for 
Family Reading, or Institutes of Learning. 

‘¢ This is the best book of the kind we have ever 
examined, and one of the best translations coe 

e 
author makes no parade of learning in his book ; 
but his exegetical statements are evidently founded 
on the most careful, thorough, and extensive study, 
and can generally be relied upon as among the best 
results, the most surely ascertained conclusions of 
modern philological investigation. We by no means 
hold ourselves responsible for every sentiment in 
the book, but we cordially recommend it to every 
minister, to every Sunday-school teacher, to ever 
parent, and to every intelligent layman, as a safe 
and exceedingly instructive guide, through the 
entire Bible history, the Old Testament and the 
New. It is a book which actually accomplishes 
more than its title promises,’”? &c. &.—(Andover) 
Bioliotheca Sacra, April, 1855. 

‘¢ We cannot but regard this work as a valuable 
aid to our own students and instructors, from its 
clear and pregnant summary of facts, its lively and 
original suggestions, and its constant exhibition of 
unity in all God’s plans and dispensations, of which 
even the most pious and attentive readers of the 
Bible are too much accustomed to lose sight.””»— 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. 

Xr This Manual has already been adopted, and 
is used at the Princeton Theological Seminary, the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York, the 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, the Western 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Allegheny City, 
and other Colleges throughout the country. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 South Sixth street above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
may 31—tf 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


.weeks, one commencing on the first Wedne 


A PRINCIPAL WANTED.—Wanted, a Principal 

for a first class Female Seminary, in the town 
of Kenansville, North Caroliné. .Thé béilding hes 
juet been erected, and ¢ liberal. salary will be 

id to secure the services of a Teacher thoroughly 
qualified to take the entire management and con- 
trol of the Institution. The situation ie pleasant 
and healthy, and the opening a most desirable one 
for a gentleman wishing a permanent engegement. 
Address, stating terms and full particulars, 

Rev. JAMES M. SPRUNT, 
july 5—3t 


12) 1856. 


Kenaneaviile, North Carolina. 


ANTED—A Teacher, to take charge of a 
School in Hampshire county, Virginia, near 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Besides the 
English branches, he will be required to teach 
Classics and Mathematics. A student having the 
Presbyterien ministry in view would be preferred. 
Application for further particulars to be made to 
the Rev. JOHN JOHNSTON, Wiad Lea, Hamp 
shire county, Virginia. july 5—2¢ 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
scholastic year of this Institution will com- 
mence September Ist, and will be divided into two 
Sessions of twenty-one weeks each. Superior 
teachers, thorough instruction, pleasant location 
and the family intercourse enjoyed where so limited 
a number is received, make thie a desirable Insti- 
tution. ‘ 
Terms.—Board, and tuition in English and Latia 
$70 per session. Music, Drawing, Painting, &c., 
extra. 
For circulars containing course of study and 
other particulars, apply to the Principal, 
Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Newark, Delaware. 


of Delaware College; Professor W. A. Crawford, 
Professor E. D. Porter, Rev. J. Vallandigham, J. 
W. Evans, Colonel J. L. Miles, Newark, Delawarey 
George Whitehill, Esq., Strasburg, Pennsylvania 
Rev. J. Brainerd, D. D., Rashnell Wilson, Esq. 
Philadelphia; Rev. J. H. McNeill, Secretary Ame- 
rican Bible Society, New York. july 56—10¢ 


ITUATION WANTED.—A gentleman well quali- 
fied to give instructions in Ancient and Mod- 
ern Languages and Mathematics, is desirous of 
procuring a situation as Principal of a High School, 
or as private Tutor. He is also prepared to give 
lessons upon the guitar and in vocal music. 
ddress, DANIEL KIRKWOOD, 
President of Delaware College, Newark, Delaware. 
july 5—tf 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
Principals, Mary L. Bonney and 
A. Dittave, 525 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
The thirteenth Session of this Institution (Board- 
ing ron Day School) will open on Monday, Septem- 
er ist. 


of English studies, literary and scientific, superior 
facilities are secured in Music and French. 

French lady in the family will give to boarders the, 
advantages of French 

As the number of pupils is limited in both de- 
partments, any one desiring to enter for less thand 
year, should state definitely this desire, when ap- 
plying for admission. 

Particulars from Circulars, 

References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. David Malin, do.; Rev. C. Wade 
worth, do.; Rev. M. G. Clark, do.; Rev. J. Newton 
Brown, D.D., do.; Rev. William B. Jacobs, do.; 
Rev. E. Lathrop, D.D., New York City; Rev. A. 
D. Gillette, do.; Rev. R. Babcock, D. D., do.; Rev. 
R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore; Rev. G. Kempton, 
New Brunewick, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, Savannah, Georgia; Rev. Howard Mal- 
com, D. D., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; 8. B. Wool- 
worth, LL.D., Albany, New York; Hon. Charles 
B. Penrose, Philadelphia; Paul T. Jones, Esq., do.; 
Colonel A. G. Waterman, do.; Hon. R. W. Barn- 
well, Beaufort, South Carolina; Robert A. Ezell, 
Esq., Warrenton, North Carolina; John B. Semple, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; George Douglass, 
Esq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. Fuller, M. D., 
Beaufort, South Carolina; George W. Eaten, D. D., 
Hamilton, New York; and George W. Jackson, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. june 21—13t 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
‘stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
ay in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Woven 


be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS—For sale 
at low prices, by SmitH & Enotisn, No. 36 
North Sizth Street, Philadelphia.—Turretini Theo- 
logie. 4 vols. Geneva edition. Smyth on Pres- 
bytery and Prelacy. 8vo. Patterson’s Commen- 
tary on Hebrews. 8vo. Fairbairn on Prophecy. 8vo. 
Macculloch’s Lectures on Isaiah. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Gill’s Commentary. 9 vols. 4to. Augustini Opera 
Omnia. 8 vols. Royal 8vo. Ralph Erskine’s 
Works. 10 vols. 8vo. Charnock’s Works. 9 vols. 
8vo. Baxter’s Practical Works. 4 vols. 8vo. Bos- 
ton’s Complete Works. 12 vols. 8vo. And a large 
assortment of rare and standard works in every de- 
partment of Theological Literature. 
A complete Catalogue of our stock now ready, 
and will be sent to those desiring it. june 14—tf 


CHERRY PECTORAL—For the rapid 

cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, In- 
cipient Consumption, and for the relief of con- 
sumptive patients in advanced stages of the disease. 

We need not speak to the public of its virtues. 
Throughout every town, and almost every hamlet 
of the American States, its wonderful cures of pul- 
monary complaints have made it already known. 
Nay, few are the families in any civilized country 
on this continent without some personal experience 
of its effects; and fewer yet the communities any 
where which have not among them some living 
trophy of its victory over the subtle and dangerous 
diseases of the throat and lungs. While it is the 
most powerful antidote yet known to man for the 
formidable and dangerous diseases of the pulmonary 
organs, it is also the pleasantest and safest remedy 
that can be employed for infants and young persons. 
Parents should have it in store against the insidious 
enemy that steals upon them unprepared. We 
have abundant grounds to believe the Cherry Pee- 
toral saves more lives by the consumptions it pre- 
vents than those it cures. Keep it by you, and 
cure your colds while they are curable, nor neglect 
them until. no human skill can master the inexorable 
canker that, fastened on the vitals, eats your life 
away. All know the dreadful fatality of lung dis- 
orders, and as they know, too, the virtues of this 
remedy, we need not do more than to assure them 
it is still made the best it can be. We spare no 
cost, no care, no toil, to produce it the most per- 
fect possible, and thus afford those who rely on it 
the best agent which our skill can furnish for their 
cure. 

Prepared | Dr. J.C. AYER, 

Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

And sold by Frederick Brown, corner of Fifth 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia; Fahnestock & 
Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; D. R. Jones & Co., 
Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania; C. A. Morris & Co., 
York, Pennsylvania; R. P. Hunter & Co., Reading, 
Pennsylvania; Dexter & Neuayer, Albany, New 
York; Hegerman, Clark & Co., New York city; 
Lee & Butler, Hartford, Connecticut; Thompson & 
Booth, Bridgeport, Connecticut, and by all drug- 
gists and dealers in medicine every where. 

july 5—16t 


BOOK FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN HOUSE- 

HOLD.—The Earnest Man; A Sketch of the 
Life and Labours of the Rev. Adoniram Judson, D.D. 
first Missionary to Burmah. By Mrs. H. C. Conant. 
In one vol. 12mo. Pp. 492. With a fine new 
portrait on steel, and an engraved title page. 
Price $1. 

To those of the religious public who have not al- 
ready procured the mure elaborate work by Presi- 
dent Wayland, this volume is offered, with the be- 
lief that it will entirely meet the demand for an 
accurate, entertaining, comprehensive, and cheap 
memoir of the great missionary. The copyright is 
held for the benefit of Dr. Judson’s children. 

This work has been received with great favour 
by the press of the country, both religious and 
secular. 

It is authentic, comprehensive, highly apprecia- 
tive, graphic in style, and singularly felicitous both 
in choice of material, and in the manner of present- 
ing it to the reader.—Philadelphia Christian Ob- 
server. 

Mrs. Conant has happily selected and combined 
the most distinguished characteristics of Dr. Jud- 
son, and the most prominent events of his Burmah 
life. She has also beautifully sketched his domes- 
tic relations, and given those personal details 
which are the charm of biography.—New Bedford 
Mercury. 

The demand has been very happily met in the 
present volume; in which a character remarkable 
for zeal, energy, and Christian efficiency, is dis- 
played with great judgment and taste, and in a 
manner every way fitted to secure to it a wide cir- 
culation.— Puritan Recorder. 

Xr Agents wanted in every town in the United 


States. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., Publishers, 
june 28—3t 13 Winter street, Boston. 


HE HALLIG; or the Sheepfold in the Waters. 
—A Tale of Humble Life on the Coast of 
Schleswig. Translated from the German of Bier- 
natzki. By Mrs. George P. Marsh. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the author. 12mo, muslin. $1. 
Contents.—Chapter 1. The Island Home. 2. The 
Betrothed. 3. The Shipwreck. 4. The City Belle. 
5. The Great World. 6. Consolation. 7. The 
Policy of Nations. 8. Conscience. 
10. Resignation. 11. Earthly Love and Christian 
Faith. 12. Philosophy, falsely so called. 13. The 
Disappointment. 14. The Search for Truth. 15. 
Poetry and Prose. 16. The Ebb Walkers. 17. The 
Warning and the Rescue. 18. The New Birth. 


9. Remorse. 


19. The Parting. 20. The Communion. 2). The 
Farewell. 22. Repentance. 23. The Flood. 
24. Sights. 25. Conclusion. 


Biernatzki, the author of this work, was the 
grandson of an exiled Polish nobleman. He died 
in the zenith of his fame, leaving ‘* The Hallig”’ as 
his chef d’auvre. In Germany it is very popular, 
and has run through several editions. It is re- 
markable for brilliant descriptions of nature and 
natural phenomena, for profound discussions of 
momentous themes, and especially in its pictures 
of the Hallig, for revelations of an entirely new 
phase of human life. A poetic spirit pervades it 
throughout, and frequently crystallizes into gems 
of rare purity and brilliancy. The translation is so 
idiomatic and elegant that it might well pass for an 
original English work. Just published by 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
july 5—3t 59 Washington street, Boston. 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE 8CHOOL— 

Mount Holly, New Jersey—Designed to pre- 

pare boys thoroughly for college, or business. Rev. 

Samuet A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. 

Mount Holly is a pleasant and healthful village, 
of easy access from both New York and Philadel- 
phia by railroad, and several lines daily. The 
School occupies an elevated situation just beyond 
the outskirts of the village. 

The Summer Term commences May 8th. 

Price—$125 per term of twenty-two weeks. 
New scholars received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. For a Prospectus, &c., ad- 
dress the Principal. | may 


OR SALE.—A very flourishing Boarding School 
of the highest character, in a most desirable 
location near Philadelphia, is offered for sale on 
reasonable terms. A competent man may readily | 
save from two thousand to three thousand dollars 
each year. 

The reasons of the present proprietor for wishing 
to sel! will commend themselves to any applicant, 
and will be made known to such as deserve atten- 
tion. The situation of the property, for obvious 
reasons, is not indicated, as it is desirable for both 
seller and purchaser that the School should be 
transferred entire. 

The offer is a rare one to a good teacher with a 
few thousand dollars to pay down. 

Terms made easy. Address A. M.,?? Philadel- 
phia Post Office. 


above mentioned property, and the character of the 

School referred to, and think the proposed offer of 

sale well worthy the attention of any who would 

desire to conduct a school with eminent prospects 

of success and usefulness. ALBERT BaRnes.”? 
june 28—4t* 


EWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—The 

next Session of this Institution will commence 

on Monday, the 5th of May, and close on Friday, 
the 26th of September. 


TERMS PER HALF SESSION. 


In the Primary Department, - 
In the Higher Department, - - 
Tuition in common English branches, 

Classics, - - - - - 
Incidentals, - - - 
Frence and German, each, 
Music on the Piano, - - - - - 10 

Boarding pupils will be received into the family 
of the Principal on the following terms: 

For board, tuition, use of books, and of bed and 
bedding, fuel, lights, washing and mending, per 
half session, $50, to be paid strictly in advance. 

Circulars containining fnll particulars can be ob- 
tained on application to the Principal. 

The Institute is under the care of the Presbytery 
of Newton, and is located in the pleasant and 
healthy village of Newton, the county seat of Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey, about three hours ride 
from New York city by the Morris and Essex, and 
Sussex Railroads. The buildings are new and large, 
and stand on an eminence which overlooks the vil- 
lage and the surrounding country for a great dis- 
tance. | 
J. SanpFrornp Smirn, A. M., Principal and Instruc- 

tor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 
A.zert Graves, A. B., Instructor in Ancient and 

Modern Languages, and Music. 


There are also two Assistants in the English 
branches. 

The Primary Department is under the charge of 
Miss L. F. Temp.e. ap 5—tf 


ANTED A SITUATION. — Wanted, by a 
young Lady who is very fond of children, a 
situation to superintend the care of one or two, 
(would take charge of their clothing if desired,) or 
as companion to a Lady. The country preferred. 
References exchanged. Address MISS KEEN, 
Post Office, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
june 28—3t* 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Is PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Ph’. 
ladelphia, and No. 630 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8& MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable i: six months. 
A pate discount to Agents who may beeome re- 
sponsible. 


strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu., 2xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, - 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one.address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

1 wenty-five copies to one address, for une 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
wht, The money must always be sent in advance, 
n the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


References.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., President — 
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In addition to an extended and thorough course | 
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